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The past history of the Greek Church | 
in, and Russian intercourse with China, | 
«re so mixed up, that to write the 
one, necessitates describing the other. 
For this reason this and the last paper 
might with more propriety have been 
designated by the latter appellation, 
although our main object, as the sub- 
sequent chapters will shew, is to des- 
cribe the Ecclesiastical Mission. To 
do so, it was necessary, however brief- 
ly, to sketch as has been and is here 
attempted, the rise and progress of 
commerce and intercourse between the 
two Empires. Without this cursory 
retrospect, the present position of the 
Political and Ecclesiastical Missions (for 
since 1860 there have been two distinct 
missions) would be but imperfectly 





understood. Moreover, owing to the 


materials in the possession of the Rus- 


sian Government, (afraid probably of 
its position and influence in the East 
attracting too much attention), a great 
deal of confusion and misstatement 
has crept into the various notices we 
have of the early history of the Russian 
Mission and Intercourse. Unpalatable 
information, defeat and such things, are 
apt to be construed by two opposing 
parties, to suit circumstances. More 
recent writers, borrowing from preceed- 
ing ones or from translators, have per- 
petuated their errors. We have en- 
deavoured to point out and rectify a 
few ofthese. Here is a specimen of the 
confusion that prevails:—Ritter, late 
Professor of Geography in the universi- 
ty of Berlin, is made to say through an 
incorrect translation of his reviewer in 
the Christian Review for March 1839 
quoted in the Chinese Repository, (Vol. 
VIII. p. 407) that after the treaty of 
1689 triennial caravans were only to 
cross the boundary, and any attempt 
in the interval was tobe regarded as 
an aggression. Then followed the set- 


length of time that has elapsed (nearly|tlement of Albazin, 150 miles beyond 
200 years) since the taking of Albazin/|the limit, its capture and the carrying 
and the carrying away of its brave| away of the captives to Peking. Tim- 
defenders to Kitai’s capital and the| kowsky also and others preceding and 
treaty negotiations consequent there-| following him, have stated, as we have 
upon, and also owing to the number jalready pointed ont, that Yuksa was 
of writers in various languages, who) taken in 1684. This is only part of the 
have since undertaken to describe or| truth. In these statements and others 
translate such of the works on the} to be hereafter referred to, much mis- 
subject as have come to light, and like-| conception prevails. It may be true, 
wise, to the retention from the Euro-| we offer it at least as an explanation, 
pean public of the ample and correct| that some of the prisoners may have 
been brought hither at various times 
Albara in the first paper read Albazin, Alba. | between 1684 and 1689, during the 
zitcha, Albaza; for Tolburin, read Tolbuzin:| Varying changes of fortune that attend- 
On page 144 col. 2nd 9th lines after “during” | ed the fort of Albazin, and the Russian 
read part of the Mongol power (Yuen dynasty) | settlements on the.Amoor. 

lasted in China only 88 years (1280-1868); | 
page 144, col. 2nd, line 39 fur Mikailorvitchi 
read Michailowitz (or Michailovitch). 





* ERRATA.—For Albarin passim, Albaritcha: | 


In the former paper we have given 
| the most authentic and reliable infor- 
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mation regarding these early transac- 





all those subje ets of either empire who 


tions, which it is possible now to ob- | | were then and had for some time been 


tain. It may be well, however, to state | 
in addition that in Veranderte Russ- 
land, 
on the authority of merchants of the 
caravan who had returned from Peking | 
1716, that by virtue of the boundary 
adjustment 23 years earlier, some C hi- 
nese had become tributary to the Rus- 
sians and 90 Russian families were 
made subject to the Chinese. Consid- 
erable reliance ought to be placed on 
this old authority, as some of the Al- 
bazins must then have been living and 
could vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment. In a subsequent chapter we 
shall give some original and hitherto 
unpublished information drawn from 


the early settlement of Cossacks at 
Peking &c. We shall studiously ab- 
stain from enlarging in these papers on 
points already investigated and publish- 
ed in 
may be at variance with the truth or 
seem necessary to confirm what may 
be advanced. 

A long account of the negotiations 
which led to the treaty of Nerchinsk 
is found in the Chinese Repository Vol. 
VIII p. 415, according to Gerbillon’s 
account as given by Du Halde. 

The 5th 


| 


| razed 
16th 
i both 


‘sell 


(Frankfort 1721 p. 166) it is said | ¢; 


5 | being permitted to trade with Pe 


2 | to deny. 
Russian and Chinese sources regarding ¢ 


in their re spec tive countries. 

The view advanced by some (Murray’s 
ina) that this fortress was given up 
iby the Russians on the condition of 

 &. 

} cing, 
Is not borne 
chinsk. No 
fortress, further 


out by the treaty of Ner- 
; made of the 
than that it was to be 
tothe ground, although in the 
article, it is said that ! of 
nations, properly provided witl 
shall be suffered to buy and 
whatever they think fit and earry 
onamutual trade. This treaty 
fore recognizes trade of 
ticles, a view which some are inclined 
Of course the and main 
article concerns the boundary question. 


mention is 


persons 
passports, 


there- 
its ar- 


as one 


£ 
hirst 


Nothing is said of caravans. Russia 
| by this treaty voluntarily excluded her- 


English, except in so far as they | 


in the 


| 
| 


article of the above treaty | 
states that all subjects of either! 
crown in the country of the other, 


at the time of the treaty, shall r main 
as they are. 
the statement in Erman’s 
(XIII 4 p.588) that the Albazins were at 
liberty by the treaty to remain or to re- 
turn home and that they 


This does not agree with | 
Archives | 


| lished 


resolved upon | 


the first, and thus became Chinese sub- 


jects. Bellis right when he says, that the 
prisoners on both sides were to remain 
unexchanged. The confusion here has 


arisen doubtless from the wording of 


the 2nd article, the 3rd in the Russian 
of the same treaty, which says that the 
city Albazin, built by the Russian Czar, 
shall be completely destroyed. The in- 
habitants with all their goods were to 
return to Russia.” This clause refers 
to the time of the treaty although it is 
not clearly expressed; 


| 14th 


the former, to 


| Russian 


self from these discoveries 
had made inthe East. 
“Treaty 


which she 
Wenyukoff in 
of commerce between Rus- 
sia and China” states that 
the Chinese were permitted to receive 
inerchants and to trade with 
them, but durst not themselves go to 
Russia. No mention is made of 

indeed the 


treaty, 
ractically 


his 


in Russian, 


this 
opposite is 
aflirmed, but l afterwards it 


nay have become so 


Following the of events, 
must now notice shortly the Russian 
embassy to Peking under the German 
merehant Everhardt Ysbrand Ides: in 
1692. He belonged to Gliickstadt on 
the Elbe, and wrote a journal of his three 
year’s travels to China which was pub- 
at Amsterdam in 1704. This 
work has been translated into English. 


ss 
order we 


A French translation, Amsterdam 1727 
also exists. He left Moscow on the 


March 1692 
capital of Cathay o 
1693, after a ais 


and arrived at the 
: the 5th Nove mber 


of a year and a half, * 
a distance of 8000 wersts. . He had an 
audience of Kanghi on the 15th of the 


same month, at which 
Czarish Majesty’s credentials. 
19th he was invited to a banquet in the 
palace, where to his great 
lence he was obliged to sit cross-le 
The Jesuits, 


roed. 


Gerbillion, a Frenchman, 


imconven-. 


he delivered his, 
On the. 

















~—— 














, quotes, 


and were his 
pr mninence is given in 
to the manner of the en- 
nts given to hin. 
»parture he had another audience. 
From his description he must have 

] he ( 
respects he 
ion to the forms of the 


two Portuguese 
Great 


counts 


Before his 


per- 
1 r } 
tue 0/0 i 
mention it. 
offered no object 


Chinese Court. 


formed oes 


Vy, abou 


In other 





not 


In his book of travels he devotes a 
a very small space to his visit to Peking 
altogether incommensurate with the 
importance and interest of the subject 
s mission. There is everywhere 
manifested. He dwells 








great constraint, 








on the unimportant and epicurean as- 
pect of things, and passes by the us: 

of the court and many other interest- 
ing subjects with a single sentence. He 
is careful to tell us that he, unlike 
other travellers, describes truthfully 


what he saw. 
Emperor he tells 
that he was careful 
ropean mode. 


more than once 
to observe the Eu- 
In other places he adds 
characteristically “after the usual cere- 
m “with the utmost respect i 
paid my compliments to the E m ged 
The bare mention of this care 
he took for dignity ‘of his 
ster is exceedingly suspicious. When 
all the great mandarins around him and 
he Jesuit fathers too, are bowing and 
reverencing the “Son of Heaven” he 
alone is permitted to conform to the 
Western mode! Sir G. Staunton in his 
translation of the mission of Tulishen 
to the Tourgouth Tartars, hereafter 
mentioned, quotes a passage (p. 12) 
from the historian of the expedition, in 
which it is positively stated that Ides 
was obliged to comply with the court 
ceremonies. This agrees with what oc- 

surred to Ismailoff 28 years later. He 
‘does not say particul: arly from whom he 
Ile may haye been supplied with 
the information about the Jvofow 1} by the 
Jesuits. 
Ad. Brand who wrote a description 
‘of his Chinese Journey in 1692 and 
which was published at Frankfort 1697. 
(See Ritter’s Asien I p. 104). This 
work is full of statements opposed to 
the Diary 


us 


: ” 
mies 


q 
awe. 


w) ich the 
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inter- | 


| negotiated 


When in presence of the | 


Ides was accompanied by one’ 


of Ides the Ambassador in | 


whose suite he was. I am unable to 
say whether it is from this book that 
Staunton quotes, not having it by me 
for consultation. 

Ides left Peking on the 19th Feb. 
1694 and arrived at Moscow on the 
following New Year’s day. It wasa 
political mission, undertaken with the 
view probably of ratifying the treaty 
Sept. 1689 and consoli- 
dating and improving the relations of 
the two empires, so lately and for so 
long a time disturbed and broken off 
by the depredations on the frontier and 


especially on the banks of the Amoor. 
Besides bringing the question of com- 


merce before the Emperor, which the 
latter permitted as per treaty of Ner- 
cl insk, he (Ides) according to Wenyu- 
koff requested permission to build 
Ru ussian church in Peking, but this was 
refused. 

Ides was not so well received in Pek- 
ing, as he describes in his work. The 
Czar’s letter was sent back, because 
his name stood before that of Kang-hi. 
The Russian presents were also re- 
turned: nothing was conceded. Peter 
the Great ordered this failure to he 
kept secret. From documents lately 
come to light in St. Petersburgh, it is 
proved that Ides was very badly re- 
ceived. He wrote at the command of 
the Czar, and the meagre description 
which he cives us makes us 


suppose, 
without even this ev idence, that he 
was writing under restraint and recit- 


ing to us what was not absolutely true. 
In the year 1712. Kang-hi sent Tuli- 
shen on a mission to the Tourgouth 
Tartars, (who had migrated Westward 
and were then living on the banks of 
the Volga and North of the Caspian 
Sea and who afterwards became subject 
to the Mantchu dynasty) with the de- 
sign of persué ding their Khan Ayak to 
make an attack upon the Djungaren. 
Tulishen travelledthrough Russia and 
was well received every where. He was 
not however invited to court, as the Czar 
was busy at that time with the Sweedish 
war. In his instructions, Kang-hi ad- 
vised him, if invited to court, to con- 
form to the customs and ceremonies of 
that country. (The reviewer of Ides’ 
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mission to Peking g in “the Ch. Repos. | 
Vol. VII. p. 527, in speaking of this, | 
seems to fall into a mistake regarding | 
the time when this Chinese ‘mission | 
was sent to the banks of the Volga, as 
he placesjTulishen’s instructions to con-| 
form to the Russian court usage “as if} 
with reference to the stipulation” made 
to Ismailoff. Tulishen’s mission was 
eight years prior to that of Ismailoff:) | 
In civilized countries this is the proper | 
course, and with such a rule the Chinese 
would be the gainers, as no country 
has such grievous and slavish ceremo-| 
nies as the Middle Kingdom. If each | 
country observed its own usages at the | 
courts of the others, the Chinese would 
suffer most fora like reason. In the 
same instructions it is said, as the Rus- 
sians are vain and ostentatious, and | 
will doubtless display the several things | 
they possess, you are neither on such | 
occasions to express admiration nor| 
contempt. We mention this as char-| 
acteristic of the higher Chinese at the | 
present day. | 


This mission was undertaken during! 
the years 1712, 13,14 and 15. It was} 
received at the Siberian frontier by 
Prince Gagarin, the Governor, and_ 
ev ery where entertained freely and when 
it paid a visit to the capital of Siberia | 
—Tobolsk in 1714, it was drawn in a| 
magnificent manner in the governor’s | 
own carriage and attended by his own | 
servants. In the account given of it at | 
this point, it has been deemed specially | 
noteworthy, to observe their great! 
fondness for tobacco. From the time| 
the members entered the carriage until | 
they descended from it, as also during | 
meals, they smoked continually. The ¢ 
Prince however apologized that no 
such custom prevailed in Russia; until 
after dinner he allowed a pipe to be}! 
offered to the most notable among! 
them, who however would not accept 
of it, but said, that there were seven 
Chinese delegates, who had all eaten 
together and one was as good as the 
other and therefore all must be treated 
alike. They produced their credentials | 
written in Latin, Chinese, and Mon- 
golian. (All the negotiations between 
Russia and China were carried on 


through the ¢ yovernor rat Tobolsk. ‘The 
| Gov ernor at this time was Prince Ga- 
garin who was superseded in Dec. 
1718. The ambassadors were never 
sent to the Czar, (except in one case 
mentioned hereafter) who wished to 
avoid the ceremonies). Whereupon the 


|Prince remarked that their Master 


was about to go to war with a mighty 
Tartarian prince named Bahadir. Be- 
cause the lands of the Khan Ajuga lay 


| between China and those of the Khan 
| Bahadir, these ambassadors were sent 
|to the former, to prevail upon him 


either to come te arupture or to re- 
main neutral. They had already been 
two years on the journey, and it is said 


|that there were three Jesuits secretly 
|in company with this embassy in order 


to bring back to the Emperor the news 
of the most remarkable things which 
they should see on the journey 

We have presented these little de- 
tails in full, in as much as Sir G. Staun- 
ton has given us a translation from the 
Chinese of the paper which they pre- 
pared for the Emperor oz their return. 

On the return to China of this mis- 
sion, Peter the Great sent ‘the Archi- 
mandrite Hilarion with ten priests and 
other persons to Peking. This was 
the first Russian Ecclesiastical mission. 


|The captive Albazines were constituted | 


part of the Emperor’s body guard on 
being brought to Peking; they bore 
a higher rank than others and were re- 
| tained for the most faithful service. 
They remained unmolested in the pro- 
fession of their religion and while the 
Russian Priest (or priests, for the lan- 
gnage used is plural) whom they had 
brought with them ( Leontieff ) had 


| shortly thereafter died, they applied to 


the Emperor to allow others’ to come 
from Russia, which he was .pleased to 
grant and wrote to- Prince Gagarin to 
have certain Russian Popen sent. Ga- 
garin at the order of the Czar sent 
two (?) Archimandrites together with 


| Popen and Protopopen (different orders 


of priests) and these were the mission- 
aries proceeding to Peking which the 
Caravan of 1713 from Russia met in 
1715 outside the great wall. 








a 
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Shortly after this ecclesiastical mis-! stand. They were sO anxious to see 
sion left for China, Kang-hi wrote/and examine their persons, that some 


again to Gagarin to seek out for him 
a good Doctor and at the same time to 
send with him serviceable physic for 
pleasure! An English Surgeon from 
the Hospital of St. Petersburgh (Brit- 
ish Physicians at the court of Russia 
were not then uncommon) was appoint- 
ed, upon whom afterwards the title of 
Doctor was conferred. He travelled with 
the desired and other medicines in com- 
pany with one of the engineers sent by | order of Kanghi, how long they had 
the Czar, called Laurence Langen, | been from Europe—how long on the 
who was commissioned among other | way—about the health of the Czar— 
things to bring back with hima Chi- | various questions to the Dr. about 
nese porcelain stove. | medicines, the Emperor sent each a silver 

The Surgeon’s name was Thomas) bowl full of the tea which was cooked 
Garwin or Harwing. (In Russian H and | with milk and roasted meal—a sort of 
G are alike, as also N and Ng). Lange, | Scotch porridge, still used by the Em- 
a Swede, from Stockholm, afterwards | peror and the Lama) of which he him- 
Lieutenant in the Russian service, con-|self was accustomed to partake. It 
sul at Peking and still later vice gov-|tasted very well and all the more so 
ernor of Irkutsk and Russian Imperial |that the weather was very cold and 
Chancery counsellor, was sent to Pe-! they had been kept so long in the court 
king by Peter the Great, during the|in the open air. In the evening they 
building of the country seat Peterhof| were entertained to dinner by the 


of the crowd§impolitelyfpulled at. their 
wigs to see}how they were made; 
others, their hats; some turned up their 
coats to look at their trousers and 
stockings. Finally after standing thus 
ia long time, two Jesuit fathers, Kilianus 
Stumph and Dominicus Parrenin, two 
of the leading men of the Society at 
Peking, came to visit them by order of 
the Emperor. After asking them by 





‘jn the gulf of Finland between the |General Governor of the Western Tar- 


capital and Cronstadt, in order to pro-| tars by order of Kanghi. Many ques- 
cure Chinese decorations for some of:tions were asked after dinner about 
the rooms, to learn the Chinese art of ; European manners and on taking leave 
building, and with particular directions ; and thanking the host, they were told 
to study Chinese commerce. (Com-|that it was the Emperor’s pleasure that 
pare Pallas Neue nordische Beitriige | they should on the following morning, 
1781 II p. 83; and Klaproth Memoires | before sunrise, be introduced. Before 
rel. 8 ’ Asie I p.4.) He accompanied |sunrise two officials came to conduct 
the English Surgeon. In the introduc-|them, as the Emperor was ready 
tion to the Journal of his two last visits|and had been asking for them. They 
to Peking (1727 and 36) as published | were treated to tea at the palace 
from Pallas, Leipzig 1781, it is incor-| by an eunuch, who told them that the 
rectly stated that he went to Peking, Emperor was then busy with state 





first in 1718 and then again in 1719. | 


His first journey thither only took him 
15 months and he returned only in the 
former year. He accompanied Ismail- 
offin 1719, Count Whladislawitsch in 
1726, and again went to Peking for the 
fourth. time’in 1736. 

Lange and his companion left St. 
Petersburgh on the 18th August 1715, 
and arrived in Peking in the 11th Nov. 
1716. They were, objects of great 


"curiosity to the several thousands who 


flocked round them -and pressed so 
‘hard that they had barely room to 


affairs, but that he had given orders 
that so soon as the business was trans- 
acted they should be admitted to an 
jaudience. At 2 P. M. after all the 
|mandarins had left, a minister came by 
order and enquired if they wished to 
see the Emperor. To which they re- 
plied, that having come so long a way 
from Europe no honour could be great- 
|er, than to be permitted to make rev- 
‘erence to so great a monarch. When 
this was told to Kanghi, permission 
was granted and the two Jesuits were 


also invited as interpreters. They 














walked between them through the front | 
court to the saloon where the Emperor 
sat. As they entered they 
were obliged to kneel down betore him 
and bow down the head three times to 
the ground. When this was done they 
stood up again, hut had once more to 
bow down to make the reverence, and 
this ceremony was repeated for the 
third time, where they remained lying | 
on their knees, until they received the 
order to come nearer the throne. A 
chamberlain took them by the 


SOO as 


hand | 


and led them to the left side of the 
Emperor. The Jesuits however went to | 
the right side of the throne, where 


cushions were placed beforehand upon 
which they were to kneel. The ikim- 
peror first asked after the health of the 
Czar, to which, through the 
they replied that they had heard in 
Moscow that after their departure from 
St. Petersburgh the Czar had been in- 
disposed but shortly thereafter they 
had received the glad tidings of his re- 


Jesuits, 


covery. The Emperor said he was 
glad to hear this, and asked further 


how long they had been on the way, to 
which they auswered 15 months. He} 
then asked if they were not cold in the | 
tight and short clothes they wore; to 
which they replied that the cold here 
was not unbearable and at home they 
were accustomed to a much harder 
cold, but that their custom was to 
wear fur to provide against it. The 
Emperor then spoke with his chamber- 
lain, who immediately went out and 
brought in two damask coats lined 
with white fox-skin, and by order of the 
Emperor they both put them on over 
their own clothes. They testified their | 
gratitude by bending the head to the 

and as they by desire had put | 
ilso their gloves and had stood for | 
some time longer, 


ground; 
on: 
the Emperor order- |! 
-_ to | 


* The) 


ed the Doctor to feel his pulse 
give him his opinion about it. 


* Meza: abarba, the Pope’s Legate in 1 720 to 
China, to settle the missionary disputes was 
also requested by Kanghi, on his departure | 
to return at the furthe rin 3 years and to bring 
with him men of learning and a good physi- 
cian. Several of the priests, acquainted with 
medicine .undertook at various times to pre- 










| 


| 
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first rather 


|Parrenin to 


| prescriptions would not endanger suc 
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'Dr. obeyed and an red that he per- 
ceived from all t tances that 
his majesty wi Tl] 1 or- 
nosis pleased the Emperor | l 
he pe mitted them agcain oO xt ) 
and to go to the chamberlain. They 
jhad no sooner gone to him and had sat 
down a litile, the Emperor sent 
them various kinds of food from his 


table boiled mutton 1, and roasted fowl 


geese and ducks, all cut into very small 


| pleces (to suit the chopsticks). Furth- 
r ti “conch isk / 
er there was VOR a aisn Of fish 


dressed with qui 
A porcelain bow a v ith boiled Tice 
little cakes, which were filled 4 





was served up. While att were at 
meal with the Jesuits and this chamber- 
jlain, a servant came from the Emperor 
to urge them to eat we « and to inform 
him, how they were ‘vased with the 
imeal. They Friswsish thanks for the 


great favor and extolled the 
the skies. The messenger could him- 
self see perfect tly that the appetite did 
not fail them, although they were at 
awkward in the use of the 
Chinese forks. 


=: % 
dishes to 


Afier meal, they received permission 
to return to their own quarters. 
leaving, however 


Before 
the Emperor called 
him, and through him 
made them the following compliment :— 
“His Majesty the Emperor of China 
and first king in the whole world, in- 
forms you that it is ll-known to the 
same, that are strangers in this 


you 
land so distant from Europe, under- 


;standing neither the customs nor the 
language, but you should for that rea- 
son be only in goo _ Spirits for his 
scribe for Kanghi. Ripa 1a mentions a Dr. Volta 

and Father Rod who practised medicine. He 
| tells an amusing hist ory of the latter, who 


ordered a plaster fora boil, which n¢ 
ted parting with a few hairs on His M 
|beard. After mui h delay and self-examin 
ation before the mirror, the a 
|luctantly consented, and or 
most dexte ennuchs to p 
| cate operation. He 
wards to find that 
|when three would have been enongh. We 
hope it was not on account of his malpraxi 
that Kanghi desired a good 








rous 








medic 


whose 





na sparse 
and ridiculously-highly-esteemed hirsute ap- 
pendage,” 
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majesty receives you not as strangers 


b itas his own children.” Whereupon 


{ hey h beige returned thanks for ‘the 
hi wor of the Emperor. They had 
bar a iol their quarters, when the 


chamberlain with the two Jesuits ap- 
peared, bringing from the Emperor a 
present of fruit, a very well-tasted mel- 
on, three different sorts of grapes and 


fresh currants, and asked at the same 
time, if they were oe to wear 
their own or Chinese clothes while in 
China. After thanks for the present, 
they submitted in the matter of the 


" 
clothes to the E mperor’s order, where- 


upon they had two dresses, together 


with caps, shirts, stockings and boots 
distributed to them. One coat was 
lined with fox and the other with grey 
stuff. Next day the same parties came 
again to enquire if they were of the 
mind to send home anything to the 
Czar. They replied that there were 


many curious things which without 
doubt would please his Czarish Majesty, 
but that they had been such a short 
time in the country that they had not 
yet seen anything. The Emperor or- 
dered them, just to let him know what 

is Majesty, the Czar, would desire and 

» would 
cabinet. ih h 
that the Czar had 
rarities, but that the Chinese ones were 
wanting, and they left it to the Em- 
eror *3 what 
hem. They then lefi the 
went to their own quarters where the; 
found that a bed, ind each a 
mule, with saddle and appart« 
for their constant use, had been 
from court. Horses were given t 
servants, which were changed daily. 
Further a monthly allowance of 
rice and fodder 


brought correctly 


supply them ont of | his own 





miormeada tie 





nearly 





} pleasure, 
+] 
t 


clothes, 
nances, 
sent 
» their 


} 
sneep. 
} 

deereed, and 


] 1} 
eaci month to 


Was 


hairy 
Chel 








house. A mandarin waited upon them 
i ah ant a .good watch was placed 
round the house. 

The first opportunity Lange had, of 
being alone with the Jesuits, he asked 
the Freneh father, if it was possible to 

2 purchase a good poreelain stove, and 


requested him to assist him; to which 


he replied that such was difficult to get, 
because such thiags had never been 


seen nor made in Cl tinas but be desired 
amodel, which when shown him, he 
thought an impossibility, and that no 
one would undertake the work, wit 
the express command of the Emperor. 
Lfere ipon father withdrew to the 
court, and an hour afterwards returned 
with a mandarin and desired by order 
of the Emperor to have the model of 
the ag As the Emperor 
saw it. be let Lange know that he need 
rt pene himself further about it, 
rv no one could made such things for 
sale, but he would send a mandarin 
with the design to the province where 
porcelain was manufactured and have 
the stove made. Father Kilian who 
was President of the Mathematical 
Board in Peking was ordered to make 
a model in wood, to give to the man- 
darin. Before this official departed, 
Lange invited him and presented him 
with some sables, that he might ex- 
eeute much the better what was 
committed to his charge. He promise . 
also that he would be back in Peki ng 
with the stove in Angust 1717. 

On the 15th the Emperor sent word 


honut 


the 


soon as 


? 
f, 
if 


so 


to Lange through the Governor General 


of the Western Tartars that he should 
get ready as soon as possible to return 
to Russia, as he had resolved to send 
an Embassy to his majesty the Czar, 
which he should convey thither, to 
’ s 
) post two Chinese.and two Tar- 


tar lords were thereupon named, and 
only one more was a wanting to ecm- 
plete the suite. In the meantime the 


Emperor went to the hunt, 
remained in Peking. 
turned from the hunt on the 20th Jan- 
nary (717 and remained, some days in 
Chang-chun-yuen (near Yuen-ming- 
yuen—the summer palace about 7 miles 
N. W. of Peking) but shortly 
thereafter proceeded to Peking to vele- 
brate the festival of the new year. 

On the 2nd February, new year’s dav, 
over 10,000 mandarins from the prov- 
inces came to Peking to compliment 
the Emperor. It is known that the 
mandarins are divided into different 
classes. These of the first rank had 
the liberty of making their new year’s 
congratulations in the innermost. hall 
of the palace in which the Emperor 


but they 
His Majesty re- 


’ 
to tne 
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sat with open doors, Those of the 
second class were obliged to fall on 
their knees and make their reverence 
in the audience court looking towards 
the ha!l. Those of the third class, in the 
the third court; those of the fourth, in 
the fourth and so on. Over and above 
all these was a large number of other 
reople who were in the employ of the 
ei and who manifested similar 
obligation to the Emperor, in the lanes 
before the gate of the palace. 

All, from the highest to the lowest, 
were clothed in the best damask in the 
most excellent manner according to 
Chinese art, on which were wrought 
in gold all sorts of figures, such as 
dragons, lions, serpents, mountains, 
valleys, trees &¢.; and on the outer 
garment, on the breast and on the back 
were to be seen small square spaces in 
which all sorts of animals and birds 
were embroidered. The dresses of the 
officers had lions, tigers, leopards &e. 
The literati called Doctors of Letters 
wore peacocks &c. The two servants 
of the Czar had the honor to salute the 
Emperor in the innermost court where 
the mandarins of the first order were, 
along with the Jesuit fathers. Here 


stood at the same time ten magnificent- | 


ly caparisoned elephants. 

Among the mandarins of the third 
class, was one 100 years old, who was 
in office, when the present Tartar dy- 
nasty ruling in China seized the coun- 
try. A messenger was sent by the 
Emperor to this person to inform him, 
that he would be permitted to congrat- 
ulate the Emperor in the Imperial 
saloon, and when he came hither, the 
Emperor would rise from his throne; 
but he was hereby to know that the 
honor granted was not on account of 
his person but his age. After the cere- 
monies the Emperor received costly 
presents and started offagain for Chang- 
chun-yuen, where fireworks were pre- 
pared on the 15th at which all Euro- 
peans, by order of the Emperor, like- 
wise Lange andthe Doctor must appear. 

At first were to be seen several 
wooden men standing towards each 
other and skirmishing with rockets 
instead of arrows; a part of both had 
tu retreat, those who remained there- 
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upon attacked a city, which was bom- 
barded for half an hour and was defend- 
ed. Hereupon fire was thrown into a 
bastion, in which were over two or 
three thousand rockets and which gave 
a terrible report. After this was to be 
seen many men with swords only in 
their hands on the wall, wheeling round 
and moving the hands. Below were 
others who fired upon these, during 
which time, two paper dragons three 
tathoms long and within fully lighted 
and holding lanterns in their wide-gap- 
ing jaws, were drawn round about 
the place for a short time, but disap- 
peared soon with the men who defend- 
ed the city; the others however con- 
tinued to fire upon the city until another 
bastion was blown up in the air. In 
the meanwhile, the two dragons appear- 
ed again, and were borne up and down 
the square, until at last, those who 
defended the city were obliged to yield, 
at which time also the dragons were 
carried away and the fireworks ceased. 
On the place where this took place, 
several thousand lanterns were hung, 
which were painted with all sorts of 
beautiful colours and added not a little 
to the pleasure of the performance. 

During the display of the fireworks, 
the Emperor sent several times to our 
two strangers to ask how it pleased 
them. The fathers told them that such 
fireworks had been regularly kept up 
without the slightest change for 2000 
years by the ruling Emperors. 

Having dwelt thus particularly so far 
on Lange’s first visit to Peking because 
it has never appeared in English, (that 
incorporated in Bell’s Travels was his 
second Journey), I may adduce the 
reasons given by his friend to whom he 
shewed his M.S. in 1718, and who 
afterwards published it, so interesting 
did he consider it, who says, although 
it may be thought that these notices 
are superfluous, on account of the mani- 
fold descriptions which we have of 
China, still it will be found by perusal 
to contain much that is curious and 
worth reading; it will give also a new 


/mental satisfaction—but we cannot now 


add his last reason—and all the more 
so that this is the latest news which we 
have from China. 
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‘In a sul bsequent paper 3 we sha 
the most r events of his las 
two journeys to Pek This we deem. 
will be table to English 
readers, inasmuch as they have never 
before appeared in iglish, and tl 
contain much that is curious, i 
hinese Cc har: 


r, customs, man- 
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Lange also Gar- 
Win—azs } yn him 
1719—-returned to itussia tn 1737 
for the former Is reported in Moscow 
in the beginning of 1718, where he had 
waited several weeks tor an interview 
with the Czar (the Czar left for Mos- 
cow he last day ofthe year—his 


on t 
first visit 
an absence 
whea ne heard of hi 
tien and saw 
brought with (probably not the 
much desired porcelain stove however, 
if their return journey took as long as 
the one thither, for then they must have 
left immediately after the new year’s 
(1717 festivities,) was greatly pleased, 
and it was this, thet secured him the 
appointment with the mission of 1719. 
He does not seem to have taken with 
him to Russia the proposed Embassy, 
as no mention is made of it, and one 
would naturally suppose that the ad- 
vent in Moscow, while the Emperor 
was there of such a startling and rare 
event asa Chinese Embassy to the 
white Khan, would have been a feature 
worth recording. It could not have 
preceded Ismailoff’s mission, as no men- 
tion is made of it there, and from the 
causes which necessitated the next mis- 


this ancient 
ight 


to eapital atter 
years). The Czar 


. r | 
Successiul cApe ul- 


e 
OL ¢ 


the ontles 
him 


sion and the silence in the interval re- 
girding it, it:could not have started 
before 1727. ‘Twishen who was in 


Pekingand present at the concluding of 


both treaties, and 
been one of the 


who is _ said to have 
Ambassadors, nowhere 
is said to have been. absent in the 
interval. Wassilyeff therefore in his 
Treaty of commerce p. 12 is doubtless 
right when he says that Tulishen went 
later (than the treaty of 1727) to Rue- 
sla as an China. “Thi 
bassy of Tulishen must net be confound 





envoy from 
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which he had? 
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d wit! it t tothe Tou rgouths 13 years 
earli his last mission,—always ex- 
ep late encyclical one of Mr. 
Burlingame and his two Chinese co-ordi- 
nates, proceeded to St. Petersburgh and 
Iam happy to state that the doe uments, 
h Lam informed are very interest- 
C iligr Ue i nh: SSY, have come 
ylightand will shortly be published with 
the permission of the Russian govern- 
ient in the Russian wAsiatie Reeorder. 

VW ie Czar was in Moscow in 
March, news by another and later op- 
) ‘itv reached Russia from China 
that a per raeeution had broken out in 
Peking in May 1717, to the effeet, that 


the Ex the lustigation of the 
mandarins had determined to reot 
Christian religion out of 
(very tnge conduct for an Emperor, 
who had Jesuits, night and day, round 
ni and who would 
ptized but for his numer- 
ibines, to one of whom he was 
partiedarly attached), and that the 
persecution had already begun. In this 
extreniity the fathers had written a 
very earnest letter to his Roman In 
perial Majesty (Charles VJ Kmperor of 
Germeny) and the same with another 
in Latin to the Czar. 

The 


nperor at 
uttie 
.° FOR a 

fils GOoniUni¢ US, 


str 


and person, 
een ba 


uis Gourt 
have 


OUus COVE 


Is 


nissionaries had for two 


years 
ipreviously, been in great danger 
because those of their number who 
were sent to Rome to seek from the 
Pope, the desi: ed indulgence for the 





new converts, of worshipping Confit 

and the retention of certain heather 
ceremcnics, had not ay peared lin. 
Theref>re they with the assent the 





manda‘in eouncil, 
and iss ied it 


Tartar langu 


printed a revocaloria 
in the Latin, and 
ages thro ughio ut the whole 


Chinese 





world. 

It was doubtless for the settk ms ent of this 
questio that liis Holiness s nt i zzab 
to the Chines urt where he arrived 
Decemler 1720. Bell Vol. I p. 46, re 
to the ¢rrival of this ambassador and states 





the cause of dispute between the 
Dominicans in the matter 
ship. Kang 

uits wio were in 
converts 
hoping thereby 


Jesuits and 
of ancestral 
to the side of the Jes- 
of permitting their 
to visit the tombs of elatives, 
to number of 
verts : and in time to wean them from 
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wor- 
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(To be continued.) 
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SELF-SUPPOTING CHURCHES. 


BY REV. Cc. C. BALDWIN. 


By what mode of procedure can Native 
Churches be established ona self- 
supporting basis at the earliest 
period? 

This question was discussed at a meeting of | 
the Foochow Missionary Conference, April | 
26th 1870, As introductory to the discussion 
some of the thoughts in this paper were briefly | 
presented. 

The question proposed is one of vast mo- | 
ment. Its right solution and a persistent ap- 
plication of the principles evolved will insure, 
through God’s blessing, the triumph of Chris- 
tianity in its conflict with false religion. The 
term “native churches” is highly significant, 
as it at once suggests 
derlies many themes of this class and is found 
always at the very foundation of the work of 
Christian missions. I refer to the true ide 
of a church. What is a church 
What is the source of its spiritual life? How 
is that lite sustained, increased, perpetuated? 
Wherein consists the imperfection of its devel- 
opment? And what is the grand field of 
effort to which such a church is divinely | 
called? 

We need not fully discuss these points, yet 
a simple portraiture of the spiritual church 
may aid us in our inquiry. 
spiritual it is not intended to limit the view 


to what some term the invisible church, but | 


to refer to such churches as our Lord and His 
apostles established. Allow me to quote from 
an old “Confession,” which some of us have 
enshrined in our hearts from childhood; 
to the essential ideas of which on this — 
all will readily subscribe. “The visible church 
is a society made up of all such as in all ages 
and places of the world do profess the true 
religion and of their children ...... and is the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God unto this catholic, 
visible church, Christ hath given the ministry, 
oracles, and ordinances of God, forthe gather- 
ing and perfecting of the saints in this life to 
the end of the world, and doth by his own 
presence and Spirit, according to his promise, 
make them effectual thereunto ...... the visi- 


ble church has the privilege of being under | 
special care and government, of being | 


God’s 
protected and preserved in all ages, notwith- 
standing the opposition of all enemies; and 
of enjoying the communion of Saints, the 
ordinary means of salvation and offers of 
grace by Christ to all members of it, in the 
ministry of the gospel, testifying that whoso- 
ever believes in Him shall be saved, and ex- 
cluding none that wili come to Him.” 

These points can be easily substantiated by 
Scripture proofs, from which it will appear 
that a church, or, if you please, a native 
church, class, or association, consists of a 
company of professed believers, more or less 


a vital idea which un- | 


of Christ? | 


In using the term | 


and | 


enlightened and acknowl. 


sanctified. They 
edge Christ as their great Head. They have 


His word, ordinances and sacraments. They 
| submit to His providential and gracious rule 
and accept His word as the only, authorative 
| rule of life and conduct. And such a church is 
| spiritual, for the Holy Spirit dwells in the hearts 
jot its members to deepen the current of their 
| Spiritual life, to develop in them a true spirit- 
ual power, and to fortify them with a living 
faith and unquenchable hopes. But, more than 
|this, such an association is a witnessing 
|church. Its members may not sit down and 
| listle ssly folding their hands let the kingdom 
| of God come in the world when and as it will, 
| They must be workers with God, for God, and 
|in subordination to the rules which His wis- 
dom has ordained. They must “testify that 
| whosoever believes in Him shall be saved.” 
'In a word, the true church has living germs 
which develop a rich growth of blossom and 
fruit to the glory of its great Head and Leader, 
It is “the fruit tree,” planted by the creative 
hand, “yielding fruit after its kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth.” 


Such, in some of its chief characteristics, is 
the true Christian church in a full, rounded 
outline, But a germ or plant, though genuine, 
loften needs the most assiduous culture and 
tending that it may bring forth “ fruit to per- 
| fection. ” And especially is such culture re- 
; quired when the conditions of growth are im- 
perfect. Soit is with the native church, and 
hence the pertinency of the inquiry, how it 
{may be made self-supporting, prove that it has 
in itself the divine seed or grand principle of 

vitality, and can do its appointed work. 


| It will suffice to indicate 
;}manner a ‘ 


in a very brief 
mode of procedure’ that may be 
adapted to secure the desired end. 


The first requisite is a thorough plan based 
on the New Testament or apostolic model of 
an evangelical church. This we believe to be 
a company of believers under the watchful 
care of a native evangelist or pastor, assisted 
in his labors by stewards, deacons, or elders. 
“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the church 
of God, whicb he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” “Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor.” “For they 
that have used the office of a deacon well pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree.” 


| Our native Christians and preachers must 
be thoroughly indoctrinated in these princi- 
ples of evangelic church organization. Though 
revealed in the Scriptures, they are likely to 
be overlooked or deferred to “a more conven- 
ient season.” The native church, even when 
awakened toasense of their importance, is 
| often disposed to argue against the practical 
adoption of them on the ground of poverty or 
some other pressing and merely local reason, 
It seems so much easier and safer to depend’ 
on the wealth of foreign churches than on 
God and themselves, 
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They must also be taught to look fully and 
directly to Christ, as their Head, and recog- 
nize practically their vital union to Him with 
all those obligations which such a union in- 
volves. Show them His manifest design in 
His commission of the twelve apostles, and 
His marked providences which opened the 
way for the fulfillment of that commission 
and made their * Acts” in twenty-eight chap- 
ters achurch history forall time. Beseech 
them to remember that the church thus estab- 
lished is to be perpetuated, and that, if they 
are true believers, they actually belong to it 
and are committed to the blessed privilege of 
aiding in its extension. 

Iam tempted just here, by an episodical 
license, to borrow an illustration from a beau- 
tiful incident in the life of Miss Fidelia Fiske, 
a missionary teacher among the Nestorians. 
During religious service on one occasion, she 
was overcome with fatigue. A native Chris- 


observed it and insisted that she should lean 
on her for support and rest, whispering in the 
fullness of a sympathetic heart “if you love 
me, lean hard.” Now the native church is in 
many respects very exemplary and quite will- 
ing that we should “lean hard” in. many 
things, but not in all. They have love and 
sympathy often, but no money or so little of 
it that they are apt to think themselves almost 
helpless. They contrast their weakness and 
poverty with foreign strength and riches and 
exclaim deprecatingly “lean hard for any- 
thing but money. Give us money in abund- 
ance to build churches, establish schools, and 
print books. Be our pastors, or if you make 
pastors of any of us do furnish the hard dol- 
lars for our support.” Such a disorganising, 
weakening notion must be worked out of the 
native church, or it will never be strong. 

Missionaries must not be afraid to magnify 
their office and emphasize the peculiar rela- 
tions which they sustain to native churches, 
While careful not to act as “lords over God's 
heritage” in an offensive or extra-judicial way, 
they must remember that they are bishops or 
overseers ina good scriptural sense. They 
may boldly urge duty, administer reproof in 
love, and assure the native churches that to 
reject them is equivalent to rejecting Christ 
and truth. 

In reference to the system or mode of secur- 
ing regular contributions from native church- 
es for their own support, the practice of mis- 
sions varies. But certain principles should be 
observed. The contributions should be made 
regularly, whether it be weekly, monthly, or 


quarterly, and whether it be by subscription | 


(which seems most agreeable to the native 
taste) or by the contribution—plate. There 
should also be definiteness of aim and special- 
This seems to me very import- 
growth. 


“Consider well its beneficent capabilities and 


- set before it some worthy and definite object 


suited to awaken an enthusiastic interest. 
Let this be the support of a good ‘colporter at 
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$2.00 or $3.00 per month, or of a preacher or 
pastor, or some definite portion of his salary. 
A church that can be trained on correct prin- 
ciples to do a little joyfully and heartily, will 
soon do more, and gives promise of supporting 
itself wholly in the not distant future. 

On these and related subjects the interested 
reader will find many valuable suggestions in 
such volumes as Conference on Missions at 
Liverpool 1860, Anderson’s Memorial volume, 
Anderson’s Foreign Missions, and Wheeler's 
Ten years on the Euphrates. He cannot rise 
from the perusal of such works without the 
conviction that a properly organized church 
| becomes vigorous and self-supporting, because 
it is in accord with the design of its Founder, 
is pervaded by His Spirit, and is responding 
|to His heavenly call. It is not a promiscuous, 
motley horde bearing bows, arrows and spears, 
| but a disciplined host armed with weapons 
|of celestial temper and moving to victory 
with rifled cannon in the van. 
| Before closing this essay, we must guard 
against the danger of making too broad a 
deduction from what has been said about the 
weakness of native churches. There are in- 
stances of individual liberality which will 
bear comparison with some of the best in 
{foreign churches. There are also a few 
churches which are doing their part nobly in 
|sustaining the institutions of the Gospel in 
their midst. But there is still much to be 
done. We have in China a mass of good 
material, still partially inert. It needs the 
mighty lever of sound Biblical truth and the 
energies of Christ’s love and Spirit to shape it 
|into goodly stones for the temple of God. 








CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 
No. 4. 


BY SINENSIS. 


The next question which presents 
‘itself, is whence does Shang-te or 
\the twofold (Yin-Yang) Air, derive 
|his existence and his powers? 

1. According to the Yih-king, we 
find that there is a power called 3 
‘or Reason (Ratio or Logos) inherent 
in Chaos; e. gr. ‘‘(The) one Yin 
and Yang establish Reason.” Com. 
‘The revolving Yin and Yang is 
| Air; the inherent Fate (Jf) is desig- 
nated Reason.” (Ch. IL. p. 5.) And 
‘this is the only immaterial thing in 
‘the whole universe; e. g. ‘That 
\which is immaterial is called Rea- 
|son, and that which is material (the 
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twofold Air) is ¢: led the Rece; tacle.” | ve ts the twofold Air vis os 
&e. Sg See. HT. Ch. XL. p. 16.) Yang; male and female) and the 
C} Bos t hen Is compo ed of an Kt ral five elements from losing their dis- 
Ikeason or Fate, inherent in eternal! tinctness, when blended together in 
matter; that is to say, Inherent in; Chaos.” “If this Fate had no exist- 
the First Man, Shang-ie, and con-| ence then there would not be any Heav- 
stituting his ‘* perfect nature ” which | en or or men, or things; all 
he bestows upon his posterity and, would lout a connecting bond.” 
about which we read so mui hi in ( Works, Ch. XIIX ). Moreover, 
Ylassies : in E mperors this is Cé Ne) hang-te or the eternal Air, owes 
£) wm, and in other men A — not only his existence but all his 
meaning of the twofold Air or prim-| animal and it lectual powers to 
ary matter “establishing” this in-| this inherent Principle; e. pr “The 
herent Reason or Fate is thus ex-! accumulated Air (Chaotic Shang _ 
plained by Choo-tsze; ‘* Fate is not; forms the body; Fate unites with 
a separate thing; iH rests in the!him, and then he has tntellect ere 
middle ot the Air: if this Air had no perception, just as when oil is pour- 
eris te) ee, thie n Fate? uC ule not ha ‘cann!ed 1} on tire there is much flame. 
thing to rest upon. ( Works Ch. XLL. XY That which causes him to have spe yo 
7. K. pavt it.) And as this eternal ception is the Fate of (i. e. inherent 
pawn or Air is Shang-te, or the! in) s Mind; that which has percép- 
‘* Mind” who generates and governs ticn, the soul of the Air (i. e. the 
the world, Choo-tsze repeats his state-! subtle Air, or Ether, or Mind proper.) 
ment thus; “If Afind had no exist-| (Tbid. par. 5.) “Mind ce ertainly is 
ence, then Fate would not have any the Ruling Power (Shang-te); yet, 
thing to rest a mer Works Ch.\ that which constitutes him the Ruling 
ALLV.) fence the vf i 8 says| Powe not that separate 
that “ Reason is prior to Shang-te,”, from th is another 
because this Principle is Eternal clic, or that separate 
self-existent, whereas Shane-te—the} from is another thing, 
Air—is generated by Him, and is! viz: . these two are total- 
‘made to be” a rational being by ly di eh notseperate things, 
His presence; e. gr. Re ene-| being eternally united together). Be- 
rated Heaven and Earth (the Her-| ine further interrogated as to wheth- 
maphroditic Shangte), therefore Rea-!er Mind is identical with the 
son is the origin of Heaven and) Ruler (Shane-t ); he replied MAN 
Earth... .eaven and Earth (Shang-| is identical with Heaven (the world), 
te) crene rate the myriad of things,} and Minnis identical withthe Ruler 
and hence Heaven and Earth are} (Shane-te, the rational soul of the 
the origin of the myriad of things.” world). (dbid. 7. TZ. par. 20.) Chaos 
(Sing-le &c., ¢ Ex. p- -11) Choo- then, or the Great f xtreme, or the 
tsze tells us the same thing regard-; Great Monad, or Sh: ne-te, consists 
ing his ‘‘Fate;” e. gr. ‘Fate ex-!of two totally distinct things, viz: 
isting, the Air (Shang-te) is then| an Eternal, selt-existent Principle 


generate a ( Works Ch. 
“Fate generaied the Air” 
dc., Ch. XXX.) Also 


XLIX ). 
(Sing-le 


the preserva- 
tion of this primary Air—Shane-te, 


or the animated 
Chaos or Deluge, 
the presence of 


ple; e. gr. 


world—during each 

is wholly ‘ owing to 
this inherent Princi- 
“Tt is Fate which pre- 
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called ‘* Reason” or ‘* Fate,” inhe- 
rent in the eternal and infinite, vet 
etal mass of primary matter— 
Air—which is designated Mind and 
does who is the First Man; and, 
who as an Hermaphrodite generates 
all things from his own substance: 
| Various other names and titles are 


} 
i 
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given to this Princi iple inherent in 
Chaos; viz: Nature; The Incompre- 
henadt les The Infinite; Incorporeal 
Reason &e., and He is said to be 


Omni present; to perv ade all thing 

to bs an Indivisible nity loan 
Monad) &c., for proofs of which the 
reader is referred to the Articles on 
“Chinese Cosmogony” mentioned 
in No. 


9. 


3 note. 
The highest point then to 
ehiel h the Chinese C lassic scan bring 


us in atte! myp ung to discover the 
Origin of all things is to a Chavos 
composed of an y ternal, Imma- 
terial, Omnipresent, self existent, 


Tess) ’ 
Cason 


Indivisible , or mm 
ture, inherent in eternal and infinite | 
yet generated twotold Matter or Air, 
which Air is designated Mind (Nous | 
or Mens), and is but the Demiurgic 
framer of the world, which he gener- 
ates trom his own substance. Now 
this is precisely the Chaos of the 
whole heathen world; and, this inher- 
ent Principle of all life and motion, 
all these nations eall **God:” « 
“God penetrates, pervades, and ani- 
“mates and is the Divine 
Reason inherent in the whole universe, 
and all its parts.” (Enf. Hist. 
Philos. Vol. I. p. 384.) “You may 
rention Nature, Fate, Fortune; 
names of this kind are 
God variously employing His power.” 


or 


. er. 


matter, 


(Cud. Intell. Syst. Vol. I p. 249 
note.) “The Air of Anaximenes is 
a subtle ether animated with a Di- 


vine princi} i le (Theos), whence it be- 
comes the on igin of “all things. gx Enf. 
Vol. I. p. 156.) Matter, although |t 
considered eternal, was yet held by! 
many to have been generated by the 
Deity.” (Cud. Vol. I. p. 570 note.) 
And this inherent Reason or Fate 
&e. was the Supreme God (Theos 
Kat’ exochén) of the heathen; e. gr. 
“The theogonies certainly do not 
suppose God to have been prior in 
the order of time to Matter, they 
speak of Chaos as eternal &e. But, 
on the other hand, they never sup- 


ARY 


Na- | 


all names of 
j}person of the Great Father, 
special occasions appears in the form 
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posed the Deity te be derived from 
Chaos, for Jupiter” who like Shang- 


te is born from the Chaotie Eve, 
“ts not to be confounded with the 
; Supreme Being, but merely to be 


considered as the chief of those in- 
ferior deities, who, according to the 
Grecian theology were either por- 
tions of the Divinity, inhabiting and 
animating parts of nature, or depart- 


ed spirits heroes and illustrious 


men, exalted to Divine honours. 
(nf. Vol. Ip. 131.) Shang-te in 
whom “Reason” or “Fate” is in- 
herent, is the Air; so is Jupiter, in 
whom “Reason” or “Fate” (God 
Kat? exochia’ is inherent: and, as 


Jupiter was the First Man (Herma- 
phroditic Adam or Noah), is 
Shang-te; and the soul of both is the 


sO 


Divine Reason or Fate. What the 
whole Pagan world called this ani- 
mating Principle, Faber tells us; 


‘But how can the mere man Adam 
or Noah, whose oftice it is to appear 
at the beginning of every new world 
be admitted as God, when his form 
has been always that of a simple 
mortal? To this question, Wisdom 
is at no loss fora reply; the body 
indeed was the body of aman, but 
the immortal soul was Tre Derry 
HimsreLtr; from time to time he de- 
scends and becomes incarnate in the 
and on 
of other eminent characters,” e. 
Confucius, Laou-tsze, Buddha &e.&e.; 
“the spirit (soul) the eternal 
Great Father, with whom when mul- 

plied into three forms each world 
por neces, is to be revered as the 
true plastic arranger and governor of 
ithe universe; beside him there is no 
god, for his three forms, or his eight 
forms are equally a delusion, emanat- 
ing from him, and resolvable into his 
| sacred essence.” (Orig. Idol. Vol. I. 
p-. 102.) The name given to this 
\““Great Father” throughout the 
| Whole Pagan world is Nous, Mens, or 


| Mind. (Ibid V. p. 40, 161.) 


er, 


oi 
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8. Now nothing can be plainer than 
that; a. All nations, including the 
Chinese, make an eternal Chaos the! 
animated origin ot all things. b. That| 
the eternal animating Principle of 
Chaos is, by all, called Reason, Fate 
&e., &e. c. That this Reason or 
Fate, generated the eternal Matter 
in which He is inherent. So far all 


heathen nations, including Chinese, 
are agreed. But this Reason or 
Fate, &c., &e. all others nations 


without exception have designated 
‘*God,” the ‘‘ Supreme God,”—the 
Deity Himself, as Mr. Faber says. 
What then do the Chinese call Him ?) 
‘“‘That which is Incomprehensible | 
in the Yin-Yang (twofold Air) is} 
called Sut.” (Yih-king Ch. III p. 6.) | 
The reason why this Surn is declared | 
incomprehensible, is stated to be be-| 
sause He is in “both series,” the Yin) 
and the Yang, without division of 


substance. ‘‘Snin is Unity: He, 
rides upon the Air,” &e. (Sing-le| 
dc., Ch. XI. p. 33.) It is in conse-| 

| 


quence of the presence of this Sui, | 
that the Air or Shang-te is designat-} 
ed the Great Extreme, or highest | 
point, or Origin of all things; e. gr.| 
**Because of his One Suin he i 

designated the Great Extreme.” | 


(Yih-king Ch. X. Com. large edlit.)| 


is | 
Plato says of the Supreme Theos, | 
that He ‘adorns all things,” by His | 
presence; and Confucius says, “Sun | 
is the appellation of Him who adorns | 
all things.” (Yih-king Ch. IV. p. 3.): 
Hence we have two Shins spoken of | 
in the Classics, viz: this Supreme| 


Sain who ‘adorns all things,” and| 
. . a . . ra) re | 

the Shin of Kwei-shin (the Yin-| 
| 


Yang Air, or Shang-te,) and these 
two are totally distinct and different. 


“casts away Kéen-kwan (i. e. 


p. 23b.) 





ble Sumy” of the Yih-king, men- 
tioned above, he says:—* This Sum 
is Nor the Shin of Kwei-shin: He is 
the Sur who adorns all things.” &e. 
(Sing-le d&e., Ch. V. p. 31a.) The first 
Demon-god or Kvwei-shin, is in fact 
Shang-te, the Yin-Yang Air; and 
the Sun Kat’ exochén is the Su- 
preme Surv who calls him into ex- 
istence, and confers all his powers 
upon him. As Adam therefore was 
the “son of God;” made out of the 
Earth, so Shang-te is the son of 
Snin, made out of the Chaotic Earth. 
This Sut is, in fact, designated the 
Sum Kat’ exochén in the Classics; 
e. gr. speaking of Changes and Trans- 
formations the Yih-king says, “ Who 
else besides the Supreme Sun (3B 
jit) of the universe could possess 
such power?” (Sec. IL. Ch. IX. p. 
13.) In commenting on the passage 
quoted above from the Yih-king (Ch. 
IV. p. 3.) Choo-tsze says, that it 
the 
first Kwei-shin or Hermaphroditie 
Shang-te,) and speaks only of the 
six children (Shang-te’s 3 sons and 
3 daughters) in order to show what 
Sm effects.” And “this Sur (he 
says) is Fate.” (Sing-le &e., Ch. II. 
Here then we have Kéen- 
kwan or the first Demon-shin Shang- 
te clearly distinguished from ‘the 
Supreme Sury,” just as Jupiter the 
first Demon-theos is totally distinct 
from the Theos kat’ exochén. Thus, 
what all other Pagan nations call 
“the Supreme God,” the Chinese 
call “the Supreme Sury;” and all 
alike designate Him “Reason,” 
“Fate” &e., &e. 

4. The power of motion being 





The term used by Choo-tsze for|conferred upon 4 — or Shang-te 
aou or Reason is “Fate,” and he} by the Supreme Sut he now begins 
tells us very plainly what he means!to revolve, and, the description of 
by this Fate; e. gr. ‘“‘Suy is Fate.” | “the Two E,” or Yin and Yang into 
“Su is Omnipresent and Immate-| which this eternal and infinite Air 
rial; is Great and Unity.” (Sing-le! divides himself is thus given by Choo- 
éc., Ch. V. p. 35a.) And in com-|tsze. ‘That which fills up the midst 
menting upon the “Incomprehensi-| of Heaven and Earth is the twofold 
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Air, Darkness and Light, which | heathen world, who owe their ex- 
‘ause termination and commence-|istence and all their powers to the 
ment, increase and decline. The} one « Supreme Su; (Gop) and who, 
Light is generated at the North,!blended together in one circle or 
spreads out to the East, and fills up| world, form the Great Hermaphro- 
(the semicircle) to the South. The! ditie deity and Demiurge worship- 
Darkness commences at the South,|ped by the whole Pagan world from 
fills up (the circle) to the West and | Britain round to China. 

terminates at the North. Hence the 5. It ison the Light, or Yang or 
the Light always dwells upon the left |Shang-te’s rational soul, that the 


(i. e. the East,) Ss and to|“Supreme Sun” confers those pow- 
generate, nourish, |ers which constitute him a Mind: e. 
cause to grow,E{ }| jW and  to/gr. “Intellect, Perception, and Mo- 
cherish, is its province, |tion belong to the Light, bodily sub- 
Its species are Al the hard, |stance to the Darkness.” (Choo-tsze 


. . . | 7 phe Y rf? “cs - oa > 
the bright, the just, and the sincere, Works. Ch. LL. 19.) Mixp is the 
at . ibrilliant portion of the Air.” (bid. 
and the path of every good man} % XLIV 9 ; as 
: : AR. asta |\Ch. XLIV. 2.) Thus the term “ Hea- 
belongs to it. The Darkness al-|“"" y™: “Sine 
: : : ven” in the Classics has a threefold 
ways dwells upon the right (1. e. eae ~ ae 
Ww © wound, |#PPlication: e. gr. seing asked the 
the West), and to hurt, wound, ; : yi.gaie 66 Trencnn? 2 
a sig imeaning of the word “ Heaven” in 
5 
injure, and destroy, is its occupa-| “Kind Bie : 
_ Mit sig. soft. 2 the Classics he (Choo-tsze) replied: — 
tion. Its species are the soft, the |p Se ee 
ne lfc 1| eople must examine and distin- 
dark, the partial and the selfish, and) ~~. 4), ba eae pee 
paaeais .|guish for themselves; in some places 
the path of every mean man belongs _ iggpeceligg mere ( Shang-te’ 
* 3 ¥ r r r | azure "ms > * 8 
to it.” &e. (Works Ch. XLIX. Y. Y. eile’: te sig Sagi . e 
ox 1 . ‘ Kéen in | 2° y) is meant; in some ‘places the 
p. 25.) The Light is called Kéen in | 7, bs > } : 
Sere : Jenace tg|uling Power (Shang-te’s Mind or 
the Yih-king and the Darkness is| p_); * ste : 
> T7._¥ lic BE Air | ‘ational soul) ismeant; in some Fate 
called Kwan, and this twofold Airj|)\"¢ cack tia ” 
< idiiie ao wie | ies Miele ., (the Supreme Sur) is alluded_to. 
8 ang’-te m - CCR-K S| r ~ 
"aa a ne 5 ‘ RN (Works. Ch. XLIX. 29.) Hence Choo- 
the Ruler (Shang-te) who governs all |\"" nea 
ae os : 91 | tsze tells us not to look for Shang-te 
things.” (Vol. X. Ch. XIII. p. 21. | , + : 
<i A “#1 | proper in the visible Heavens alone, 
large edition); and he is the twofold : te ; 
: Pane : but in the ‘‘honorable sovereign 
soul (rational and irrational) of the 4,.) 44, . , 
ee : 2 ‘ir Mind” of the world; that is the subt- 
visible Heaven and Earth; ‘‘e. gr. | : : : 
. aneres) |le, fiery, intellectual ether or light, 
Heaven and Earth are corporeal, |\"}.°)°« : i 
ate . : : a. | Which is Mind proper, or the ration- 
Kéen-kwan are incorporeal: Heaven | sl soul of “Heaven ” or the world 
. . » wz, \als “ave , rorld. 
and Earth form the body of Keen- | , ‘ 
kwan; Kéen-kwin are the essence| 6. This twofold soul or Shang-te 
(ethereal twofold soul) of Heaven jis, like Jupiter, the first Demon-god; 
and Earth.” Choo-tsze, Works. Ch.\e. gr. “Demon and god (shin) 
XLIX. 26.) “ When they assume bod-|are the Air.” (Ibid Ch. LI. 3). “The 
ly form Kéen becomes Heaven, and | Darkness is Demon, the Light is 
Kwan becomes Earth.” (1b. Ch.| god (shin)” (Ibid par. 6.) “The 
XXVIII. 1.) ‘‘ Kéen is Heaven, and | Light is good, the Darkness is evil ” 
therefore he is styled Father; Kwan | (Ibid y. y. p. 23.) The completion 
rag ~ he ; | re * , 
is Earth, and therefore she is styled | then of the rational soul of the world 
Mother.” (Yih-king. Sec. IV. Ch. LX.) |(Shang-te, or Mind, or shin—the 
In the completed Yin and Yang, or|Light) is the endowing him with a 
Heaven and Earth then, we have} body, or the generation of the visible 
simply the First Man and his wife, | Teaven; and the completion of the 
the Great Father and Mother of the | Demon or anima mundi, is the en- 
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dowing it 


with a 


errosser eet or 
the generation of Earth, all this be- 
ing effected by the « sainbe int revolu- 


tions of the Air, or Great 


or Fe — which thns 


Yin (animated 1 wth) and 


Extreme, 
divides into 


yang (an- 


imated Tleaven); e. gr. Choo-tsze 
said. “The statements the genera- 
tion Heaven and the eeneration 
of Earth; the « mt} Tet] of the 
Demon, and the completion oat thi 
Ruler (Shane-te xy tits Genera ted 
Shin) mean that the Great Extreme 
moving and resting generated the 
Yin and Yang.” ( Pan fects Book E 


+7 
W heat | 


wl) , 
acceoradmMye 


74.) iave we here then but 
Man to Chi ideas? 
Heaven is his head; Earth the lower 


yart of his body: and he 
} i 


P 


nese 


has a two- 


fold soul, rational and irrational (shh 
and ff), rational soul or * Mind’ 


the whole 
circle thus com- 
pleted, or up from a fetes 
into the universe, is called Heaven; 
e. gr. ‘*The myniad of things are 
included in Ileaven and = Earth; 
Heaven and Earth are included in 
Heaven.” (Shang-te). (Chung Yung, 
Pun—E ce. Ch. I. 26.) 

7. The whole Pagan world call the 
Darkness or the Evil Principle, “ De- 
mon,” and so do the Chinese. 
Light, they all eall god, and the 
Chinese call it Shin; e. er. Zoroaster 
and the ancient good and 
evil, Light and Darkness, the two sul 
stantial principles of the universe.” 
&e. (Cud. Vol. 1 p. 399). They 
“ called the better principle God, and 
the worse Demon “ &e. (Ibid p. 371 
note.) These two principles we have 
seen are generated by the Sun Kat 
exochén; and Zoroaster “ conceived 


being the Ruler of 


ly uly, 
Hence the 


whole 


Frown 


M: wi me ude 


be 
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ot the un rse then which the other 
Pagan nations call The Dens, &e., 
&e., that fiery portion the Chinese call 
Shin (ji): so that thelatter hold the 
ancient doe trine on this Si ve r. 
“In the earliest ages, Ged himseli 
(i: e. the ti generate / (god) was 
helieved to light and ether. “((% 
dc. Vol. LT 279). Uencetorth this 
ronerated Termanhrodit Shane-te 
0 t ( ra aie 1 id 

inst FOTN ted 
1 s all e 
t At roi all 
Tm » that 
it] erly he ny, 
. and serve the 

creature, rather than the Creator, 
whose existence, nevertheless, Se } 
plainly acknowledge. “The Egyp- 
tians.” for instance, “aekno vl c re 
before the heaven, and in the heaven 
a liv ing power, and place pve mind 
above the world as the Demiurgus 
and arehitect thereof.” (Cud. ce. 
Vol. I. p. 540). The maker of the 


world. “was not the Supreme Being, 


a far below the parent of 
all things.” ( Lhid p. 598 note.) 
\** Among the Rulers.” of the world, 


The | 


that Light or those spiritual sub-| 


stances which partake of the ac ee 2 
nature of fire, and Darkness « 
impenetrable opaque and bie 
mass of matter, to be emanations from 
one Eternal source 

‘ol. I. p. 64.) The very same portion 


* the 


” &e. (Enf. Hist. he. | 


* Jamblicus assiens the first place to 
the Demiurgic Mind which he ealls 
Ammon, Phtha, and Osiris.” (Ibid 

p. 602 note.) This “second God. the ~ 
cenerations of men ¢ mmonly take fi i 
the first, they looking no higher than 





to the immediate archite ct of = 
world.” (Ibid p. 484.) The worshi 
of this Shaneg-te or Mi nd or twofold 


soul of the world, 
ed by the prophet I: 
Lord, and there is none else. T form 
the Light, and create the Darkness; 
I make the peace (or harmony of the 
renovated world), and create the evil 
(or confusion of the dissolved world.) 
I the Lord do all these things.” (Ch. 
XLV. 7.) The Light or ee or 
Shang-te proper, ees, is a me 
creature, no less than the Darkness, 
and is not the true God. 


is thus condemn- 
aiah; “Iam the 
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BY F. H. EWER, EsQ. 


Polygamy has already occupied considers- 
ble space in the Recorder. I again beg a place 
for it. I will confess myself at once as against, 
polygamy. Being I consider forbidden both 
by the law of the old, and spirit of the new 
Gospel, it therefore cannot hold a place in the 
Church of Christ. I will commence by first 
examining the positions occupied by its two 
apologists, who appear in the March number 
of the Recorder 1869—The Revd. Lexicogra- 
pher of Hongkong replied to the article of Mr. 
Nelson; he asks three questions and seems to 
think them unanswerable. But I do not 
suppose that Mr. Nelson is particularly hard 
put to find a reply to either of them: I pre- 
sume he rather thinks them not worth bis 
attention, The first question is, did the patvi- 
archs live in open adultery? This question 
has already been so well answered in the 
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afiirmative, that it looks like presumption on | distinguished from the secondaries in several 
my part to try to strengthen the position. | ways; she received far more respect, her chil- 
To the second question; will Mr. Lobscheid | dren also were the true heirs, and inherited 
quote one passage from Sacred Scripture, |the largest share of the patrimovy. Concu- 
where God has approved of Polygamy? To | bines were again distinguished from them by 
the third question; Moses did, under the | the use of another word (Pilegish), They were 
direction of the great Lawgiver, regulate some | hand-maids or slaves. The Greek word (Mois- 
things which the Saviour looked upon as sin; | cos) is translated, adultery; the English word 
instance the law of divorce. which was, in the |comes from the Latin adulterium, violation 
Saviour’s sight, and according to the spirit of }of the marriage bed. The Greeks had no 
his Gospel, as preached by St. Paul, sin, and | single word for polygamy. The English is de- 
only to be brought into action in extreme |rived from the two words (polus) many, 
cases. And it seems to me evident that the | (gameo) to marry, many marriages. The Scrip- 
regulations concerning the punishment of | tural law for true marriage is a dual connec- 
death, are simply breaches of the sixth com-j|tion. A polygamist breaks that law, intro- 
mandment, necessarily permitted because of | ducing strange flesh into the marriage bed; 
the sinfulness of the flesh,—‘but in the begin- | he violates it.—Tbe Greek word (pallake) con- 
ning it was not so’. The evidence of the state | cubine, includes the idea of fornication, as 
of things before the flood is slight, but from | pallakenomai, to live in fornication. Moses 
consideration of the punishment inflicted up- | forbade the king to multiply wives into him- 
on Cain, and the speech of Lamech, also jself, that his heart turn not away. Moses 
guilty of shedding blood, I think we may |does not give him permission to have twenty 
draw the conclusion, that to destroy life under | wives, or ten, or five, or even two, but distinct- 
any circumstances was against the law of|ly forbids him to multiply wives. Thus I 
God. After the flood it is written; “whoso poonclade that the patriarchs who indulged 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood |in polygamy, were living in adultery, per- 
be shed;” this looks like the establishment of | mitted it is true, but afterwards forbidden by 
a new law made necessary by the sad ex- | Moses. Mr. Lobschied’s style of argument 
perience of the past; therefore it may be said | would led one to infer that any aet having 
in this, as in other cases, “in the beginning it | been done by a patriarch, a Chinese Christian 
was not so.” This is a rule of judgment sup- | would be justified in the same act. Thus the 
plied by the Saviour himself, which I shall | patriarch practiced polygamy, therefore a 
apply in the course of the following argument 








as often as practicable. It has already been 
argued that polygamy is adultery, and for the 


present at least, I will skip all other argument | 


and examine the etymology of the two words, 
adultery and polygamy. 

I find that, the Hebrew word (neaph, ) 
does not in itself possess a meaning beyond 
that attached to it by the word used in trans- 
lation, ‘adultery;’ it does not by itself shew 
in what adultery consists; but if we go fur- 
ther and look at it in connection with other 
words, we find that it is used by the prophets 
to designate the sin of idolatry, and denotes 
a departure from the one true, and going 
after many; this meaning may be applied 
without in the least forcing the sense, to the 
one true God, or the one true wife. For true 
marriage is according to Christ's detini- 
tion, a dual state, ‘they twain shall be one 
flesh.’.—We must remember also that.in the 
Seventh Commandment adultery included all 
acts of fleshly lust. For the act which we 
now call polygamy, we have in Deuteronomy 
(rabnashim) many women, (rab,) root (ravav) 
to multiply, manifold; and (nashim) the plural 
of (isha) means women married or unmarried, 
and thus the argument which is sometimes 
used, ‘that the fact of their being called 
wives precluded the idea of adultery,’ falls to 
the ground; the Hebrews had no word equiv- 
alent to the English wife (other languages are 
in the same position), so that the literal ren- 
dering of the passage in Deuteronomy is, the 
king shall not multiply women (married or 
unmarried) to him. (Can we desire a plainer 
forbidding of pulygamy? The true wife was 


|Chinese may practice it. Jacob lied; is a 
Chinese Christian justified in lying? David 
|} was not apatriareh, but he wasa king; he 
committed murder and adultery; is therefore a 
Chinese Christian justified in doing the same ? 
And now let us see to what extent the patri- 
archs practiced polygamy; for I suppose Mr. -. 
Lobschied will say, you cannot call polygamy 


that sin. Let us review the patriarchs, and 
in the first place I claim to draw the negative 
conclusion, that where multiplicity of wives 
is not mentioned, the individuals lived with 
only one wife. From Adam to Noah we have 
the names of ten patriarchs, and none of them 
practiced polygamy, during that period. The 
only instance of polygamy we have mention- 
ed, is Lamech, a murderer, and descendant 
of Cain the fratricide. After the deluge we 
have Lot who did not take wives, but he com. 
mitted sin worse than adultery. The off- 
spring of his sin b i nations, but this 
does notimply God's approval of that sin. 
Abraham had one wife, (and her son is called 
|his only begotten by St. Paul and by Joseph- 
| us)—but he practiced concubinage, and the 
json of the bond woman received a blessing; 
| did God ratify concubinage? Will Mr. Lob- 
schied also plead for the admission of coucu- 
bines into the church? The child of the con- 
;cubine was left without inheritance, being 
\illegitimate. The widowed Abraham affer- 
wards married another wife Keturah; the re- 
, sult would seem to indicate that this second 
|marriage after the first wife’s death, was not 
pleasing inthe sight.of. God. Immediately 
after the notice of marriage, Abraham's con- 





adultery, without accusing the patriarchs of: J 








cubines are mentioned, They were these, Agar 
and Keturah. For we do not read that Abra- 
ham had other children besides the offspring of 
the three women already mentioned. The} 
children of Keturah received no share of the 
patrimony. ‘Abraham gave all that he had to | 
Isaac. Josephus also mentions only the 
three women and their progeny.—But Josephus 
in this portion of his work, is probably little 
more than a transcript of the sacred writings. 
He adds much, but in many things where the | 
Bible is silent, be is silent also, as for instance | 
the death of Leah, Isaac the son of monog- 
any, was greatly blessed, and was himself} 
the husband of one wife, and did not meddle } 
with concubinage. Jacob, (whose truly Chi- 
nese talent for lying and diplomatic cunning | 
makes him conspicuous amongst the patri-| 
archs,) seems to have been the first who join- | 
ed polygamy with concubinage. 





To avoid | 
prolixity I have omitted the descendants of | 
Noah until Abraham; of none of them is it | 
suid, ‘he took two wives.” The summing up 
is that of thirteen patriarchs, twelve were | 
monoganists: one of them had a concubine; an- | 
other his own daughters, and one only was a| 
polygamist. Here then is no ground for argu- 
ment in favour of polygamy. And that one 
man being guilty of other sins, to call multi- 
plicity of wives by its true name, and say 
that he lived in adultery, is adding but a pea 
to the peck. With regard to the second ques- | 
tion: to permit a thing does not necessitate | 
the approval of it. Mr, Lobschied next draws 
an argument thus, ‘polygamy has been ratifi- 
ed by God, by confirming the- blessings of all | 
-Jacob’s children? Now let us see what this 
argument is good for.—I ask were all the 
children of Jacob blessed? No. Several of | 
-.them received a curse and not a blessing, and | 
.even the blessings were so distributed as to 
shew a marked preference for the children of 
the first wife. We will review them as we 
have already reviewed the patriarchs. The 
wife Leah first had Reuben, a man under the 
dominion of the flesh; for monogamy is no 
guaratee against the transmission of sin, ‘for | 
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ings she is preeminent. Rachael] the beloved, 
‘beautiful and well favoured’ had but two 
sons, Joseph was the pet, blessed in himself but 
the cause of great trouble in the family. He 
was a righteous and a godly man, and his life 
was remarkably checkered with blessing and 
woe, and we have no reason to suppose that 
he was a polygamist. In giving birth to her 
second son Benjamin, Rachael died. Benjamin 
received a bandits blessing. (Shall we call it a 
blessing?) In t'1ese days it would soon cause his 
outlawry; and his tribe was afterwards nearly 
exterminated, and then saved by an act which 
might now be tolerated amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Central Africa. So much to the cred- 
it of the second wife. The first concubine 
bare Dan and Naphtali. Dan's blessing is 
equivocal. Of Naphtali it is said ‘he is a hind 
let loose;’ they received their portion at the 
north end of Judea, in a rugged and moun- 
tainous region. The other concubine gave 
birth to Gad. He received his lot (by choice) 
outside of the promised land, and with the 
men of Reuben and Manasseh served in the 
van of the Jewish army, and were not allowed 
to go into their own lands until after their 
brethren were secured; they also were the first 
to suffer from the invading foe. Asher was 
blessed with the temporal blessings, which re- 
sult from commerce and fertile fields. The 
summing up of this review does not result in 
any argument in favour of multiplicity of 
wives. Jacob's first wife was peculiarly honored 
above her rivals; and that in spite of Jacob's 
preference. Some of her children it is true 
received nota blessing,—men immoral or blood- 
thirsty, no exceptions to our fallen nature; 
but the Temporal and Spiritual blessings which 
God bestowed upon Levi and Judah were such 
as could be bestowed upon none of tainted 
birth If the fulfilling the week, means a week 
of years, after which Jacob received his second 
wife, (Josephus says plainly when seven years 
were gone), then there was more than suffi- 
cient time for Leah to bear her four first child- 
ren, so that the line of the priesthood and the 
line of which the Saviour came, was free (in 











by the first man Adam sin entered into the| fact, though not by intention on the part of 
worid,’ the fountain became corrupt and has | Jacob) from stain. His sons Levi and Judah 
ever since sent forth impure water, He was} were of strictly monogamous birth. The se- 
cursed by his father ‘unstable as water, those|cond wife and the concubines numbered 
shall not excell,’ ‘he went up into my couch,’| amongst them only as many children as the 
Simeon and Levi received a curse and nota, wife had of sons, and the blessings they re- 
blessing; nevertheless the tribe of Levi was | ceived were no greater (if we except the fact 
afterwards chosen for the priesthood; for al-| of their having a place in the chosen nation) 
though he was a man with all man’s infirmi-| than those we see daily showered upon the 
ties, still he was the son of neither a second | nations of the earth; for God's providence is 
wife nor a concubine. Judah in whom center- | over all, He sendeth His rain upon the just and 
ed all the fullness of Jacob’s blessings, was the | upon the unjust, and it would be easy to quote 
son of holy wedlock, from whose loins came the | instances in which the offspring of adultery, 
Holy one who said ‘and they twain shall de | incest, and fornication have played a part on 
one flesh.’ Issachar, the son of the wife;| the world’s stage, and have enjoyed a large 
blessed, but the blessing through his own in-| share of its prosperity. We have read what 
firmitics, turned into a curse, Zebulon re-| the dying Patriarch said to his twelve sons, 
ceived a goodly heritage, his seaboard a haven| Moses also when near his end, blessed the 
for ships, and his boundary stretching to one| twelve tribes, even those whose sires had re- 
of the most commercial cities of ancient days. ceived none from their father. Moses’ bless- 
Now we have six sons, also one daughter, born | ings were certainly conditional; for of Benja- 
of the first wife; both in numbers and bless-' min, he said:—*The beloved of the Lord shalé 
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dwell in safety by him; He ree Me cover him all ! 
the day long, and he shall dwell bets reen his} 
shoulders.’ The tribe of Be jamin afterwards 
sinned, and as I have before remarked, was 
almost annibilated, but at the division of the 
kingdom was joined to Judah. Now what be- 
comes of the argument of ratification? If 
there is any argument of all, it is in favour of 
monogamy as against polygamy. 

With regard to 








‘exclusion from offices in 
the Church,’ were not the children of poly- 
gamy, as well as concubinage excluded, when 
Levi was chosen for the priesthood, and all 
others debarred? The patriarchs are called 
Holy men. If we are to take this word in the 
sense of innate holiness, then to call one of 
them adulterer, would be a grevious sin. 
the Bible differs from the works of Chinese 
and Grecian It gives us no ideal 
men, of which the counterpart has not been 
seen on Earth. (Of course I make one excep- 
tion, but we must remember that He declined 
to be called good). The Bible gives us man 
natural, with all his strange mixing of the 
grossest vices with the highest virtues, and 
often shews us in the one man, the acme of 
human attainments, and lowest depths of hu- 
man defilement. And in the case of David the 
King, we must remember that there was hard- 
ly one of the ten commands upon which he 
could lay his finger and say, ‘not guilty.” The 
patriarchs were compassed with infirmities. 
They were called holy; because God was pleased 
to reveal Himself specially to them, and use 
them, imperfect as they were, to work out His 
holy intentions; God gave to David his mas- 
ter’s wives, as also the wife of the murdered 
Uriah; does it necessarily follow that he ap- 
proved his course? Does the physician who 
gets hold of a drunkard to deal with, when to 
spare his life a few more years, and restore 
somewhat of that health of which strong drink 
has robbed bim, he allows and even gives him 
some “hairs of the dog that bit him,” neces- 
sarily approve of the use of strong drink? No; 
but the Saviour solves the difficulty; because 
of the hardness of man’s heart those things 
were suffered. For ‘hardness of heart’ does 
not apply only to divorce. Surely it 1s taking 
a low view of the use of Scripture, 
Mr. Lobschied isolates 
meaning. 

Jesus when he decided in the question of 
divorce, gave sentence in favour of the single- 
ness and purity of the state of wedlock, and 
condemned divorce for reasons which are 
equally applicable to the mixed state of polyg- 
amy. After recounting the fact of creation, 
He says:—‘and they twain shall be one flesh.’ 
Will Mr, Lobschied argue that Solomon and 
his seven hundred wives were one flesh. If so 
how about the coneubines? For of them he had 
a large number in addition, Or will he say that 


morauists. 


both texts and their 


when | 


Solomon was one flesh with each of his wives? | 


This is also impossible. And it is not that the 
numbers make it impossible; for if we reduce 
the number to only two wives, the difficulty | 


But | 


| Mr. 


and at the same time make it practical, we 
will suppose Mr. Lo»schied with two wives. 
Will he tell us that he and each wife is one 
flesh, then he mist have two selves, and a man 
with fifty wiv have fifty selves. Absurd! 
Or will he te hat he and his two wives are 
one flesh. Then he does not fulfil the law of 
true marriage, as laid down by Christ, for He 
says ‘and they twain shall be one flesh; He 
does not say ‘they three’. Mr. Lobschied's 
critical remarks concerning male and female 
are certainly unfortunate. Tae addition of the 
numeral would not have injured the grama- 
tical construction, though it could hardly have 

made the sense more clear than it is at present; 

and until we have evidence that God created 
more than two human beings, we are bound to 
accept, that the first ins ed of marriage 
was of a dualnature. If turn to Malachi, 
Chapter 2nd, we shall find oa the prophet 


es must 
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accepted it in this sense; forestalling in @ 
remarkable manner, the words of the Saviour, 
he says, ‘and did He not make one.’ And in 


a previous verse he condemns second marriage; 
Judah being already married to the Lord, pro- 
faned that holy state by marrying the daugh- 
ter of a strange god. 

His remarks upon the 1 Cor. 7th are pentehy 
even more unfortunate. It is true the apostle 
does not say his own one wife, or her own one 
husband, for this would be indeed ungrama- 
tical; the use of the singular number strength- 
ened it is with the personal pronoun, 
evidently points to the apostie’s idea of mar- 
riage, as agreeing exactly with the conditions 
as laid. down by the Saviour. » Through all, 
this Chapter St. Paul never uses either of the 
nouns husband or wife in the plural number; 
which would have been necessary had he been 
providing for the contingency of polygamy. 
Mr. Lobschied ingeniously avoids quoting the 
whole passage, which bears a different meaning 
to that which he has given to it. The apos- 
tle says ‘nevertheless to avoid fornication, let 
every man have his enn wife, and let every 
woman have her ower husband, Is it not a 
fact that the Greeks did not practice poly- 
gamy? A Greek had but one wife, but he 
practiced concubinage, and frequented those 
public places of immorality which abounded in 


as 


every Grecian city, and of which Petronius 
Arbiter has given such vivid and disgusting 
pictures. Is it not then the very absurdity of 


absurdities, to argue that St. Paul was recom- 
mending the introduction of a new sin 
amongst the Greeks—was he not on the con- 
trary recommending their young men, rather 
than frequent those abominable places, and 
live a life of fornication, ‘that evcry man 
should have his own wife, and every woman 
her own husband.’ This at least would better 
accord with the whole spirit of the apostle’s 
preaching, than the meaning sought to be 
forced upon him by these sticklers for polyg- 
amy. And as to the transition state of which 
Lobschied speaks; whatever missionary 
|societies may have decided to the contrary, 


still remains, To bring the argument home the 2 New Testament knows no transition state, 
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St. Paul knew no transition state, for he says | 
‘the times of this ignorance God winked at, 
now commandeth all men every where to re- 
pent.’ But perhaps it will be retorted (as in 
the case of hardness of heart) that this only 
applies to idolatry. But St. Paul immediately 
gives the reason; ‘because, God hath appoint- 
ed a day in which he will jadge the world’— 
when he will take cognisance of every sin 
committed by min. The whole argameni of 
Mr. Lovscheil’s letter is worthy of another 
school. Loyola might be proud of its ingenuity, 
but he would be ashamed of its shallowness. | 

Tie question of slavery, from which it is at- 
tempted to derive some slight support, is of 
course foreign to polygamy, but even here the 
text gives a somewhat different meaning to; 
that conveyed by Mr. Lobschied. St. Panui did 
send Onesimus back, ‘nut now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved.’ Is 
there no meaning in words? 


Mr. Turner (who calls himself a ‘solitary 
thinker’) wiser than Mr. L. does not attempt 
to argue the matter, does not offer to attack 
one of Mr. Nelson arguments; (his generalship 
is deserving of credit), he simply entrenches 
himself in tne law. He wants alaw to ex- 
clude polygamy; Is there a law to exclude 
polyandry? Will he admit that into the Church? 
Anlif not that, why the other? There isa 
difference; and so says the world, when it visits 
its scathing scorn upon the adulteress and lets 
the adulterer go free. Such is the world’s the- 

.ology, and I fear some of our transition the- 
ology is not much better. But there is a law 
»in’ express words, given by Moses, forbiding 
kings to practice it; and then St. Paul in the 
chapter of the Corinthians already quoted dir- 
ects that a husband should have his own wife, 
and every wife her own husband, And this pro- 
vides for the exclusion of both polygamy and 
polyandy. And if there was no law then the 
Gospel is the law. In the old Testament the 
law is, ‘be ye holy for the Lord your God is 
holy.’ The same law is the key note of the | 
new, swelling with louder and yet londer tone, 
making itself heard above every other note in 
that sublime composition, and yet he cries 
‘where is the law’? But under the old testa- 
ment dispensation poiygamy was allowed, but 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts, was it 
suffered, like as the law of divorce by Moses 
‘but in the beginning it was not so.’ And 
that it was sin in the sight of God is evident; 
for we cannot find a single instance of blessed- 
ness in polygamy; nay, it was the cause of im- 
mense misfortunes to all who practised it, and 
to none more notably than to the first kings 
of Israel—and they probably seeiug how this 
practice held amongst the rulers of the sur- 
rounding nations, that they might not be out- 
royaled by their kingly neighbours, increased 
the number of their wives and concubines, 
‘contrary to’Mosaic command ‘ neither shall he 
multiply wives uhto himself, that his heart 
turn not away.’ But the question arises:—Do 
we tully know to what extent polygamy was 
practised amongst the Jews? Was it national? , 
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{the Jews, wise by their forty year's captivity, 


Saul had both wives and concubines. David 
also many of both, Solomon also; but amongst 
all the men of mark mentioned connect 
with these kines, nothing is said of their wives, 
May we not draw a negative conclu 
polygamy was not national, amongst 
and permissable only amongst 
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their ki 
Uriah the citizen had but one little ewe 
David the king had exceeding many 
and herds. And itis also remarka 

the short history hich we can ¢ * from 
the writings of the prophets of the captivity 
and the hundred years succeeding, we find 
nothing mentioned of either polygamy or con- 
May we not gather from this that 
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were weaned from both sins, (sapposing they 
had before practiced polygamy,) as also from 
idolatry?) Josephus docs not, from the time of 
the establishment of the kingdom, once allude 


| to polygamy as existing amongst the citizens 


of Israel. In Deut. XXI 15. we find a law of 
Moses regulating the inheritance of the child- 
ren of two wives. The meaninz of ‘two wives’ 
is not clearly defined. Allusion may be made 
toa state of polygamy, or toa second mar- 
riage after the death of the first wife: the 
passage may be translated to suit the case it 
is sought to prove. The position held by non- 
polygamists 1s sufficiently strong. We will give 
this text to the other side, to make the best of 
it they can, At most it is only a law to pre- 
vent injustice to the innocent offspring of an 
illegal connection; for there is no law to justi- 
fy polygamy. What dothe ‘nations sitting in 
darkness’ say concerning this matter? In 
Asia, all religions which have prevailed, allow 
polygamy: some Christians would now allow it. 
—‘Are we then so much alike?” said Alexander 
to the robber. But it is said of the Arabs, that 
although allowed by their religion, they do 
not often avail themselves of the privilege. 
The Medes are said to have been compelled to 
practice both polygamy and polyandry, ac- 
cording as it might be necessary to counteract 
the effects of war or rape. The Greeks did not 
practice it; for the affair of the Messinian war 
can hardly be constituted a practice of poly- 
gamy, and the after treatment of the descend- 
ants of those extraordinary marriages (?) suffi- 
ciently indicates the opinion of the Greeks upon 
the subject. The Romans did not practice it, 
until the time of Mark Antony, when it be- 
came frequent. It was, after the Christian 
era, forbidden by several Emperors as incon- 
sistent with Christianity. Valentinian (III ?) 
again permitted his subjects, to marry several 
wives, but leaving it optional. It soon dis- 
appeared altogether. The Church of Rome 
does not permit it, at least, in Europe. But 
then she does not pretend to meddle with the 
sins of men, except as a source of revenue. 
The aboriginals of North America take as 
many wives as they can buy and also turn 
them away as they please. The Mormons are 
the only instance in modern days of legal 
polygamy, in a non-idolatrous community; but 
they do not seek to fix so foul a stain upon 
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the church of Christ; they do not seek to 
justify themselves by His teachings, but bring 
in another Gospel, and attempt to palm off 
upon the world a new revelation to excuse 
their lust. Wesee then that idolatrous na- 
tions, with two exceptions, did, and do now} 
practice polygamy, and that some idolatrous 
nations condemned it, whilst amongst Chris- 
tians it finds a few appologists. Is there then 
more light in Egypt than in the dwellings of 
Israel? ’ 

I have happened upon the following quo- 


tation. I dare say it is well known to many 
readers. A pagan writer gives his evidence | 


of the practice in some portions of the early 
church: He says:—‘neither do Christians in 
Parthia indulge in polygamy, though they be 
Parthians; nor do they marry their own 
daughters in Persia, though they be Persians; 
but wheresoever they are they rise above the 
evil laws and customs of the country.’ Bar- 
dasenes, by Kusebius. Is polygamy sin? If 
it is not sin, then the professing Christian 
may have as many wives as he pleases, 
and concubines also, for they both go to- 
gether. If it is sin, then it can not be per- 
mitted in the church. The great Lawgiver 
has classified all our sins under ten classes. 
lf then we wish to decide whether any act 
is forbidden or not, we must first examine 
that act, and find out whether or no we 
can reduce it under either of those great 
classes: if we cannot discover in it the ele- 
ments of either of those sins, then we can 
let it pass; it is not sin. But if the act carry 
marks necessary to place it under one of 
those heads, then do we need no new law. | 
God has himself decided the question of | 
sinornosin. Etymology shows polygamy | 
to fulfil strictly the meaning of the word | 
adultery. Adultery also consists in a breach | 
of the primary law of marriage, ‘and they 
twain shall be one flesh:' here again polyg- 
amy fulfils the conditions of adultery. Fur- 
ther argument would be wearying. These two 
marks alone are sufficient to place polygam 

under the class of sin forbidden by the 7t 

Commandment. 

Mr. Turner acknowleges that this question 
involves a general principle. True, and the 
answer to it will affect more people than the | 
Chinese; the answer to it will affect more 
acts than that of polygamy. And however | 
much it may be desired by the champions of 
polygamy, the question cannot be confined to | 
one point. Mr, T. asks a question which is | 
simply absurd. Where is the Scripture author- 
ity for the law that no English, American, or | 
French or man of another nationality shall | 
be admitted into the Church who has more 
than one wife? Here is one phase of the | 
general principle; If there is no law to ex- | 
clude the one, there is no law to exclude | 
the other. But if the broad principles of | 
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the Christian doctrine exclude the one, then 
is the other excluded also. We cannot get out 
of the difficulty: general principle stops the 
way. Another point suggests itself; where 
is the Scripture authority to exclude men 
(it does not matter to what nationality they 
belong) practising gambling, opium smoking, 
concubinage, or women practising polyandry, 
and other acts which we will not catalogue ? 


| For if there is no law to exclude the one, 


there is no law to exclude the other, if the 
one can be admitted, the others must, or we 
violate the law of justice. General princi- 
ple holds this position also. Again Mr. 
Turner's question suggests that the man is 
a Christian before he is admitted into the 
visible church. True, simple faith in the 
Saviour constitutes a Christian, but this faith 
must be shown in some manner, end how 
shall a man’s faith be proved, if not in cut- 
ting off a hand or plucking out an eye? 
For the Saviour teaches it is better to suffer 
any amount of inconvenience rather than 
continue insiu. This is a hard saying, but 
it is neverthless true. The New Testament 
repeatedly teaches us that it is easy to say, 
‘I love the Saviour’: but to prove, to work 
out that love is the vital, the difficult neces- 
sity. Daily experience repeats the same 
lesson. 

I despair of exchausting the. subject, 
and tired of the argument, (possibly. my 
readers are tired also,) I will summarize, and 
at the same time supply an answer to the 
Chinese Christian's summing up as put by 
Mr. Turner. The Old Testament show us 
that before the flood none of the patriarchs 
practised polygamy: one of the decendants 
of Cain did, but he is not set before us as 
an example of holy living. After the flood 
and before the going down into Egypt, Jacob 
only was a polygamist; the sin brought its 
own chastisement, and moreover the faults 
committed by the patriarchs, are recorded 
for our teaching, chat we may avoid the 
like, not that we copy them. And though 
these men were remarkably favoured by 
God, we have no proof that He ap- 
proved their sins. The kings of Israel also 
practiced polygamy:—both they and their 
offspring received severe chastisement for 
the offence. Polygamy was forbidden in the 
Old ‘Testament, first by the original institu- 
tion of marriage under a dual form; and 
also by Moses in express command to the 
kings of Israel. The New Testament does 
not mention it, as well as many other things, 
which, neverthless, cannot be permitted in the 
Christian Church. But ‘Paul proclaims a 
new Gospel,’ which Gospel is a law unto 
itself: it accepts the laws of the old dispen- 
sation in afar higher sense than that in which 
they were understuod by the ancient church. 








871. J 
And where Moses has not met a case by ex- | 
press law, the new Gospel guided by that | 
pure spirit — isin Christ makes a law ; 
and where any law of the old, is contrary 
to the broad spirit of the new, it either 
alters or rejeots it altogether. | 

Those who are willing to admit polygamy 
into the church plead necessity, and that it 
is only to be adinitted during a short period 
to meet that necessity. Indeed they m: ike | 
this argument their strong point: it is cer- 
tainly worthy of careful consideration, and 
the opinion of the Chinese themselves should 
also be considered. 

CANTON. 





PROTESTANT MISSION IN LAO- 
LING, SHANTUNG. 


BY REV. WM. N. HALL. 


In the February number of The 
Chinese Recorder, just to hand, an “In-| 
quirer” remarks on the description of| 
Protestant Mission Labours in Shan- 
tung recently given in the “ Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith.” As| 
representing the Mission most directly 
attacked by. the Rev. Father Leboucg, 
we offer the following observations with 
reference to this subject. 

The obnoxious letter of the Jesuit 
Father came under our notice several 
months ago; but we deemed it too 
contemptible to be entitled to a reply, 
especially as we found that. the com- 
ments made upon it in various influen- 
tial publications indicated a just esti- 
mate ofits worth, We felt sure that 
no candid and thoughtful reader would 
see in that effusion ought but the vaunt- 
ings ofan unscrupulous propagandist, and 
so concluded that formal refutation of its 
calumnies was unnecessary. We are 
still of this opinion, and shall therefore 
dismiss the matter in a few lines. 

In all that relates to Protestant Mis- 
sionary operations, Father Leboucg’s 
testimony is singularly inaccurate. We 
do not affirm that he has deliberately | 
fabricated his strange story with the 
view of injuring our cause, but we do 
assert that his narrative, however origi- 
nated, has no foundation in truth. The 
circumstances of our introduction to 
the Lao-ling district had not the faint- 
est resemblance to the particulars which 
he supplies. Of the young Cantonese | 
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we never heard, and at no time have 
we had any one connected with us at 
all answering to the character ascribed 
|to him. Proselytism from the ranks 
‘of the Romish Church, we and our as- 
'sistants have carefully avoided, and 
‘only in two or three rare instances 
have we received members from that 
Communion, such admissions having 
‘entirely arisen from the voluntary ad- 
vances and intelligently avowed pref- 
erences of the individuals themselves. 
It has been our uniform practice to 
subject candidates for church fellow- 
ship to a lengthened probation, and at 
the date of Father Leboucg’s letter,— 
although we had laboured in the region 
nearly four years, were diligently work- 
ing eight or nine statiuns, and found 
the number of our adherents constant- 
ly increasing, we had not baptized two 
hundred persons. Moreover, of those 
actually baptized by us, only three 
persons ever joined the Romanists, and 
one of chem assigned as his reason for 
the step, that his family were all of that 
persuasion, and- would insist on his 
being associated with them, and the 
other two had long before been dis- 
missed by us for inconsistency. As for 
the “grand dinner,” the invitation to 
“Monsignor Cosi’s “Cathechumens,” the 
“English Cookery,” the profuse distri- 
bution of “large gratuities,” the ‘“na- 
tural deaths of two schools” and the 
“last agony” and the “very bad way” 
of the remaining two, and the Protes- 
tant minister’s discourse to the Cate- 
chumens on the virtues of “Saint 
Francis Xavier,” we know them only 
as the fanciful creations of the worthy 
Father or his informant. ~ 

In due time the Recorder will be tur- 
nished with a history of Protestant en- 
terprize in the field to which Father 
Laboucg’s extraordinary letter —— 


” 


jand when that account > 


believe your correspondent “ Inquirer,” 
and all “who are seeking to know the 
truth an both sides,” will agree with 
us that we have been privileged to re- 
cognize in the Lao-ling district as ge- 
nuine a work of God as ever transpired 
in any age or in any part of the world. 
Mernoptst Mission, TrEntTstn, 
March 23rd, ¥871. 
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“MOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES, 


NOTE ON MR. GULIICK’S ARTICLE, 
PAGE 153. 


Notre 28.—Some months ago the Re- 
corder coniained au article written by Mr. 
Gulick on the Method of representing 
Chinese sounds with English letters. 

‘hat article was evidently prepared 
with great care. So far as I notice 
there was little to which I could not 
heartily subscribe—I do. however, 
take exception to Mr. Gulick’s meth- 
od of writing such sounds as are 
usually written k, k‘, p, p‘, t, t', ch, ch‘, 


JUST SO FAR AS IT REFERS TO STU- 
DENTS STUDYING THE LANGUAGE. And 
my reason is that it is nearly impossi- 


ble not to fall into a heary'style of pro- 
nouncing the unaspirated sounds, if b, 
dad &c. are taken to represent those 
sounds. Take the character Jf, for 
which Mr. Gulick would write 6i, (I 
suppose), which is precisely the same 
sound as bee. Now 
represent JU. But if the student 
write bi he will say bi. I know it; for 
I have watched the effect of this orthog- 
raphy upon persons who have an ex- 
cellent ear. But Mr. Gulick would say 
there is adanger on the opposite side. 
And so there is. Some persons who 
write k, p, t, pronounce those conson- 
ants too sharply aud with, perhaps, a 
slight aspirate. 

Either extreme of pronounciation | 
should be avoided, and it may be. 

If I were publishing a book in Eng- 
lish and Chinese I should make some 
remarks in it on this subject. I should 


say to the student just beginning the | 


ESE Re 


neither bee nor bi | 


WN 
VEO 


2D ER [May, © 


ltion. After a while you will be able 
to distinguish between aspirated and 
unaspirated sounds. The great difficul- 
ty will then be past. By that time 
you will yourself understand that these 
initial uw: ‘aspirated sounds are neither 
the hard consonants nor the soft, the 
true sound lying somewhere between 
the two. <A t and d written in combin- 
ation, thus—*dt—, would answer very 
well. Unfortunately, the other con- 
sonants can not be written in the 
similar way. 

Afier you have conquered the sounds, 
if you still continue to write with Eng- 
lish letters I could id urge that 
you still write k, p, t, &c., and not g, 
b and d, for the tendency to pronounce 
as writen, if written with a soft conson- 
ants will be too strong to resist ; where- 
as if you have conquered the aspirated 
and unaspirated sounds, you will prob- 
ably find no strong opposite tendency 
toa sharp and un-chinese pronouncia- 
tion by writing the hard consonants. 

I wish to add that like Mr. Gulick’s 
article very much. What he says 
about writing aspirated and unaspirat- 
ed sounds with English characters and 
writing the soft and hard consonants 
with Chinese characters, I can echo. 
How sadly some Translators failed whio 
fixed the Chinese characters for Serip- 


ture names, and how far astray many 
Geographical names have gone by writ- 


‘ing them in English. 


| 





stndy of Chinese in effect as follows:— | 


When you find an unaspirated sound 
beginning with ch, k, p, t, do not imag- 
ine that you are to pronounce these 
sounds just as you do in English. 
Neither of them is so sharp and hard 
as the corresponding letter in English. 
Be sure thal, in pronouncing the char- 
acter, you do not aspirate it. You may 
pronounce it at first as if the initial 


sound were j, g, (hard) b, and d, if you, 


choose. 


But all the while listen to your teach- 


er and try to imitate his pronouncia- like a t, 


Who would rec- 
ognise them in their new dress! 





TO ENQUIRER. 


Nore 29.—Permit me to suggest to 
“Inquirer” “London Mission, Wu- 
chang,” that if he takes the trouble to 
obtain the Methodist New Connection 
Missionary Chronicle, and reads the 
letters of the Rev. Fathers InNocENT, 
and Har, Missionaries and gentlemen; 
instead of the letters of Rev. Father 
Lesouce which he read in the “ An- 
nals of the Propagation ofthe Faith,” 
“Enquirer” will find the TruTH on one 
side, and not on both. 





CHURCHMAN. 


“Written i in n the manuscript as d croseed 
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NOTE ON DR. BRETSCHNEIDER’S 
ARTICLE, 


Nore 30.—I see Dr. Bretschneider 
concluding his valuable and interesting 
Papers on Chinese Botany, gives a list 
of Chinese works quoted—of which he 
says—‘ the greater part cannot be found 
in Wylie’s Note on Chinese Literature.” 
There are 6! inall, of which 33 are 
briefly described in my “ Notes;” that 
is assuming an error, either clerical or 
typographichal to have crept into one 
of the names; for I find no such work 


as HP PR Hi in the PY fi A ZF from 
which Dr. B. has drawn his informa- 
tion, and fancy it must be meant for 


the # i@ GH # noticed on p. 


the “Notes,” by the author named, au 
Annamese. 


oo ru 
oo O1 


A WYLIE. 
April 15th, 1871. 





THE SACRED FIG TREE NEAR 
. @AYA IN BAHAR. 


Nore 31.—In the March Number of | 
the Recorder in my article “On the 
Study and Value of Chinese Botanical | 
Works” the readers will find it stated, 
that the sacred Fig tree of Buddha, 


mentioned by the Buddhist priest Fu-| 


sien (about the beginning of the 5th 
century) and also by Haan-tsany (first 
half of the 7th century) still exists 2 
miles 8. E. of Gayain Bahar (North- 
ern India). This statement was not 
based upon my own observation bit 
only upon Rev. E. J. Erren’s note 
about this tree (Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism p. 25,) and some allusions 
in Ritter’s Asia. It would not be with- 
out interest, I think, to adduce the ac- 
counts regarding this Sacred tree by an 
eye-witness. Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gr. 


P. 46. “The Ruins are situated a few 
hundred yards west from the Nitajan | 
River on a plain of great extent. : 
A stair from each side of he porch 
led up to the terrace on which ‘there 
was 2 fine walk around the temple, lead- , 


B. and I. Vol. | 
II. (1827), Description of the Ruins of| 
Buddha Gaya by Dr. Fr. B. Hamirron. | 


jing to the second story of the shrine 
in front and to a large area behind, on 
which is planted a celebrated Pippal 
tree (Ficus religiosa.) As this is. still 
an object of worship and frequented by 
pilgrims from Gaya, the north side of 
tlie terrace has been repaired as a road.” 
[. “The terrace enlarges be- 
hind the temple, towards the west, and 
fori an area, on which is growing the 
Pippal tree, which the orthodox sup- 
pose to hs ave been planted by Brahma. 
The worshippers of Gautama (Buddha,) 
on the contrary, assert, thatit is placed 
exactly in the centre of this earth, and 
eall it Bodhidruma. The say that it 
was planted by Dugdha Camini, king 
of Singhal-dwip (Ceylon) 2225 years 
A.D. 1811. That is, accord- 
ing to them 125 years before the build- 
ing of the temple. The tree is in full 
| Vigour, and cannot, in all probability, 
|excced a hundred years in age; but a 
| similar one may have existed in the same 
place when the temple was entire.” 


before 


E. BrerscuNEIDER, M. D. 
PEKING. 





| ee 


| THE CHINESE ROC. 


NOTE 32.—A great bird, called (1) Ta-p‘ang- 
| niau, Whose feathers are large enough to make 
buckets, when cut into short lengths, is said 
by Chinese writers to reside on the island of 
(2) Kwan-lun-ts‘vng-sz, which perhaps 
identical with Madagascar, Mauritius, 
This tabulous bird is said to hide the face of 
the sun in its flight. It is said to be the 
transformation of a large whale, 
—— liin length. The name of 
ature is (3) Awan, a designation 

ntiy concocted fromy the character (4) 
Kian 1 of Awan-lun, a name variously applied 
to real and imaginary places of the Zerra 

neagnita, which lies to the West and to the 
South of China. This bird resembles the Roe, 
or Rekh of the Arabians, the Simurg of the 
Persians and other fabulons or heraldic birds, 
Is this our old friend the Didus, or Dodo of 
the Mauritius ? 





is 
or 


result of the 


rel 





F. PoTeER SMITH. 





Apprirtonat Errata for the article: 
On the study and Value of Chinese 
Bots nical Works. See page 295 Ist 
column for others od 


(aX BS 8 (2) ho He. 
) fe. (4) 
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Page 159, ond “column 29th line 
for 12-27 read 12-37: 2nd column 15th 
line for shun-kuo read = shan-kuo. 
Page 162, 2nd column 9th line for 
¥ read ME. Page 175, (foot note) 
Sth line trom bottom, for candito 
read candido. Page 177, 2nd column, 
10th line from bottom, for ch‘en 
read chéng. Page 178, Ist column 
15th line, for acid Orange read acid 





Citron. Page 220, 1st column 3:d 
line, for 16th century, read 6th 
century. Page 221, 2nd column 25th 


line from top, for Kidney bean read 
common bean. Page 221 2nd colun n 
10th line from bottom, for Madixa 
read Medike. Page 221, 2nd column 
8rd line from bottom for tinitorits 
read tinctorius. 
5th line (foot note) from bottom fer 
but does not grow in China, must le 
deleted. Page 225, Ist column 16th 
line for apersu read apercu. Page 
225, 1st eoluinn 35th line for kh read 
FR. Page 227, 2nd column 24th line 
tor Bochmeria read Boehmeria. Page 
942, Ist column 35th line for général 
read générale. Page 246, Ist column 
31st line for Assan read Assam. Page 
246, Ist column 2nd line from bot- 
tom for Agyellion read Argellion. 
Page 247, 1st column 8rd line from 
bottom for Guay: ja read Guavaca, 
Page 248, Ist column (foot, note) the 
word “cursory,” refers to “Remarks.” 

Page 249, 1st eolumn 13th line, for 
Kiun-chou read Kiung-chou. Page 
249, Ist column 15th line (foot note) 
from bottom for Kun-lan read Kun- 
lun. Page 267, 2nd column 2nd 
line for # read 3. Page 269, 2nd 
column 3 times for #€ 
Page 271, 1st column 2nd line from 
bottom for Hf read #. Page 28], 


read 38. 


2nd column 12th line for educera 
read educere. Page 282, Ist column 
11th tine (foot note) for environs 


read environ, Page 282, 2nd column 
25th line for cordates read cordatis. 
Page 282, 2nd column 26th line for 
perpetus read perpetuo. Page 282, 


THE CHINESE RECORDER 


Page 224, Ist column | 


ond colann 16th line fron 





tor c hadala read ( hi: iF dala. Pr ‘2 
285, 2nd column 9th line (‘oot not) 
from bottem for Salt tree read Sal 
tree. Pave 286 Ist eelumn 1th 
line from bottom for Tsing resd 
King, Page 287 1st column 22nd 

ee es Pow, ORF Onc 
line for FR read RAs Pave Zoi, 2NG 
column Szth line, for 1520 rend 1ES8 
Page 288 2nd column 20th Hine, for 

— 4 e a . 

undinibus read arundinibus.  } rrors 
in the Woodeuts: for ve read igh tor 


BR waa) ** 
me Yeaa aac: 


OTHER tRRATA.—Page 3038, 2nd col. 


line 17 from bottom, for “Geo” reed 

“G” Page 334-5. The queries sho a 
« i 

be numbered 38, 39 and 40, instead cf 


28, 29 and 30. 





_CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM TIENTS i 


To the Editer 

I desire in a few 
the missionary, and resders 
of The Recorder, who may find an in- 
terest in such matters the knowledge «f 
certain circumstances which have ocenrr- 
ed here during the winter, and which 
have gladdened our hearts, strenethen- 
our faith ar es made our Sabbaths is up- 
pier and brighter than they are wont 
tobe. W hile our ordinary missionar v 
operations have been sus pends d, the 
Divine Master has ealled us to ¢] » per- 
formance of other duties. There lias 
been joy in Heaven and calm and holy 
rejoicing inthesanctuary where we v or- 
ship with the language and rites of our 
home-lands, over men repentant and 
turning to God. Shortly after the 
“Tientsin Massacre,” H. DB. M.S. Aron 
arriyed at this Port, and has had her 
station here up to this time. From 
her arrival, by the kindness of the Com- 
mander, the men have had excellent 
opportunities. All who were not en- 
gaged in the necessary duty on board 
have always received permission to 
come ashore to our Sabbath and other 
services, to visit our houses, or to meet 
in a temporary Club-room provided for 
them on the premises of the London 
Mission. 


of the Chinese Recorder.— 
words to convey to 
1 


Va 
ai Otel 











AND MISSION 


eir credit be it said, thev have 
manifested sincerest interest In all our 









religions services. We have never 
nbled for prayer without having 
fthese stalwart sons of the sea 

their powerful voices to our 

hyn id their responses to our sup- 
iD i Karly in the winter by the 
hv and earnestness of our friend 

Moa Wo. hiraseliia seaman in days gone 
and who krew well the manliness 
aud trath Tying below the surface of 
license and sin in the heart of many a 
nariner, several were persnaded to 


abstain, by vow, from all intoxicating 
The good example was fol- 
lowed. and so faithfully and speedily | 
that in ashort time a fally organized 
‘Temperaree Society was formed, and 
alarge majority of the crew have be- 
come stnunch and thorough teetotal- 
ers. This movement was follo ed by 
increased interest and deeper solemnity 
in’ our ehurch While the 
loving lessons of the Gospel were being 
set forth, no one who saw the Hstening 
erzer aspect of many a face could 
doubt the overshadowing of the Divine 
presence. During the week of prayer 
at the commencement of the year, God 
cune very near ‘and mea began to 
engiire of us what they should do to 


liquors. 


services. 


be saved. At their own urgent ve- 
qtest a Bible class was established 


which has been numerously attended 
has proved of great advantage. 


hout specifying 


= 





special services in 
eh we have felt unusual religious 
tion, TL would briefly state that we 
have felt justified in admitting some 
thirteen or fourteen of the men to the 
of our Church Association. 
won our confidence and pos- 





alt 


en 


ate 
privileges 


"Paey haye 


sess ot Wamnest sympathy and re- 
HP” Wile we rejoice over these 
results we also gratetally observe that 


the most seviows impressions have been 
proliced upoa many others. and that 
the entire crew have won from their 
Oflicers and the community here by 
theie sobriety and honor such a reputa- 
tion as we trust they shall never lose. 
For the benefit. of the sailors in the 
harbow every Friday evening during 
the winter an entertainment consisting 
of selected readings and music has been 
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given. These efforts have been high- 
ly appreciated. Yet it is nota little 
remarkable that on many occasions we 
have had larger gatherings when we 
have met simply to pray. 5 

I have presumed to send you these 
particulars, because we doubt not that 
many of the renders of the Recorder 
will rejoice with us in our rejoicing; 
but chiefly because the Avon may soon 
be called into other waters, and we 
desire that our friends whom we shall 
sorrow much to lose, may meet in other 
Ports kind faces and friendly hands, 
and the sincere words of a Christian 
welcome. 

Yours &e., 
B. B. Turnock. 
Trentstx, March 23rd, 1871. 





JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


To THE Frienps OF THE RECORDER: 
—This Number completes the third 
volume of tl Journal. It what 
our Contributors and Correspondents 
have made it, there being but a few 
pages of Quotations and Selected Mat- 
ter in the whole 12 numbers. We 
hope the Fourth Volume will also eon- 
sist of original articles. We would 
like amore general interest taken in 
China in sustaining the Recorder as far 
as contributions to its pages are con- 
cerned. Some ports are not represent- 
ed by contributors. 

Now is the time for our Agents to 
send on renewed lists for subseriptions 
relating to Foreign Countries. For 
the present volume the lists of copies 
to be sent abroad reached us in sume 
cases two and three months after the 
volume commenced. We = should like 
to receive the lists of copies to be sent 
abroad as soon as possible. If any 
changes are still desired in regard to 
the copies to be sent to subscribers re- 
siding in China, we request that they 
be made known by the persons con- 
cerned to eur Agents, and by our 
Agents to us without delay. 

[rem FROM KIvuKIANG, Marca 20Tn:— 
Tho’ a constant reader of the Recorder 
I seldom see anything in it refering to 


‘is is 
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this port: I suppose for the very good afier a full disenssion oa comparison 


reason, that there is very little to write 
about. Well, yesterday we had quite 
an event, and a very interesting one it 
was; Mr. Cardwell of the China Inland 
mission had just completed his boat, 
and was about to start, with the Rev. 
H. Hall of Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
ona preaching and Bible selling tour 
—when all the missionaries and others, 
assembled on board the new ‘Gospel 
Boat,’ 
the Rev. Messrs. Hill, and Bryson, 
Wuchang who had arrived here in 
nitive junk, on a preaching tour, 
V. Hart conducted the services 
dedicating the Boat, to the 
the Gospel. Then, afier an agreeable 
lunch, we wished our friends a God- 
speed on their way, committing them | 
to the care of our Heave nly Father. 
REMARKABLE PLAN FOR SETTLING THE 
Missionary Quersrion:—-Under date 
of Tientsin. April 3rd 1871 
letter it is said:- 
the Tsung-li 


the missionary question. 
actually proposed to send 
ary ladies home; to confine each Mis- 
sion to 45 converts; to register all 
baptisms; 
ever they 


They 


have business at the Yaméns. 


to appear as natives in the preser ice of is iss 


native officials;—together with one or 
two other points, Ib lieve. No edict 
respecting the matter has been issued. 
These propositions were simply submit- 
ted to the foreign ministers for th 
consideration, with a view to 
the opinions of the governme 
form of law ultimately. 
ideas about this business held by many 
foreigners; (1) That the high officials 
have proved their stupidity by putting 
forth such sentiments; (2) That they 
mean mischief. No one can tell which. 
TI myself have no great apprehension 
of danger, as yet; but still it seems to 
me that there may be trouble ahead ” 


eir 
giving 
ut the 


PLaN FoR MANAGING THE SHANGHAI 
Mission Press:—We Jearn that the 
Foreign \issionaries connecte: d with 
the Synod of China, who were present 
at its Meeting ia Shanghai last October | 


favored also by the presence of 
of 7 


Rev. | 
of 


spread of 


| 
i 
| 


, ina private | 
—*The Mandarins of | 
Yamén at Peking have} 
been devising a plan to settle forever 
have | 
all mission- | 


to compel missionaries, when- | 


There are two! 


of views relating to the Mission Printing 


Press at Shanghai: agreed to recommend 
to the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian church in the United 
States the following:— 

“That the Misson Press at Shanghai 
be placed under the general control of 
the Foreign Members of the Synod of 
China resident in China, organized into 
an Association for the purpose.” 

They recommended this in brief for the fol- 


luwing PCASONS -— 
“Ist, The Press being in China falls naturally 
under the control of the Missionaries in 
China, and being intended for adl China, 
it fa lly under the control of 


el] the Missionaries in China. 


The Missionaries in China are- those 
most deeply interested in the Press, for 
they prepare the books for it to publish, 
and they use and distribute them, 


lis natura 


2nd. 


3rd. They are those most competent to man- 


ace the Press judiciously and economi- 
‘ally, for they understand its commer- 
ps il surroundings and business neces- 
sities, and what the legitimate demands 
of the the missionary work require of it, 
This is the only plan by which to put 
all the Missionaries in China on an 
equal footing in regard to the Press, 
and prevent the charge of its being 
managed in the interest of a locality.” 


4th. 
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